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PREFACJB 



My dear young Friends, 

I have written another book for you, giving an ac 
count of Missions to the Chickasaw and Osage 
Indians; hoping and believing that the more you 
learn of the state of the heathen, especially in our own 
beloved country, the more anxious you will feel to send 
them the gospel and the means of civilization ; which, 
with the, bkssiag of- Ckxjs ^will* tunvthem from their 
idolatry, jui^ -wati^^cingaT into;- pauie - of putity and • 
peace on earth, and fit them jfor^ the felicity and glory 
of heaven. Wh^ V^u^'liaveu^ad these letters, I hope 
to send you a history <9f dtliei* rndssions which have been 

estabUshed &mo43|^3^*^'i'V^!!^<'J^^ ^^^ great lakes, 
sometimes cUlefllhe^erfh'we^rtrik Indians. 

I trust we have experienced, that ^Mt is more blessed 
to give than to receive.*' That we may contioue to re- 
alize more and more of this blessedness, is the fervent 
prayer of your sincere friend. The Author. 
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PART I. 



LETTERS ON THE CHICKASAW MISSION. 



k 



After a delightful visit of many weeks, to 
their uncle and aunt Pelham, Jerome Clai- 
borne and his sister Delia returned home. 
They werfe t^oeiyeld "'i)yjthejr» fond parents 
with gr^ataffectito ; and tHeir brothers and 
sisters were -so* njucb. overioyed, that they 
made the house* ring. ^t^ their shouts of 
gladness. - •-. ^, • -^«,: 

Mrs. Sunmteffi^ftlidnef daughters expres- 
sed almost as great pleasure, at their return, 
as Mr. and Mrs. Claiborne. The first meet- 
ing of the Missionary Society they attended, 
was greatly enlivened by Delia's account of 
the method pursued by her cousin Cornelia 
and Miss McEIlroy, at the missionary work- 
ing meetings they had attended- in the 
neighborhood of her uncle Pelham. Be- 
fore she and Jerome had related all they 
could remember of the ChoctMf miwrion, 
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the following letters were received from 
their cousin, giving an account of what had 
been done in the Chickasaw nation, by mis- 
sionaries, before and after the Missionary 
Society of the Synod of South Carolina and 
Georgia formed a union with the American 
Board of Missions. 



LKTTEIl I. 

My dear counnBy Jerome and Delia, — I am 
now seated at the same little writing-desk 
upon which yt)U useU -lo'-wxite' ytxut compo- 
sitions whir&Whh.us,.to prepare <l'i3(etch of 
the mission to the, ChlcktiQaw Indians, to be 
read at the nextQniiB^Jtiiig^ofyoUr Missionary 
Society. '..*-•■ • ••.-:. 

The ChickasAw'trifbX; piinpy the northern 
part of the State of' Mississippi." The Mis- 
sionary Society of the Synod of South Car- 
olina and Georgia commenced a mission to 
these Indians in January, 1821. The Rev. 
Mr. Stuart was appointed their first mis- 
sionary and superintendent. lie was ac- 
companied by two families, who were em- 
ployed by the same Society, with instruc- 
tioni to aid in opening a farm, erecting 
buildings, and other necessary labor prep^ 
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alojy to the establishment of schools, meet- 
1028, &c. &c. The site of the station, 
aferwards named Monroe, was then a wil- 
derness. Many were the difficulties and 
discouragements encountered and overcome 
by Mr. Stuart and his associates in the in- 
&ncy of the mission, but Providence so far 
smiled upon their labors; that in the spring 
of 1822, they opened a school with seven- 
teen Chickasaw children, which soon in- 
creased to twenty-five. 

About the time the school commenced, a 
mechanic and a farmer, with their families, 
from South Carolina, joined Mr. Stuart ; 
and in the following November, the Rev. 
Hugh Wilson, with his wife and sister, ar- 
rived. New plans were then devised and 
adopted, to extend more widely the influ- 
ence of the establishment. 

The Rev. William C. Blair, from Ohio, 
was added to the number of missionaries, in 
January, 1823, who took charge of the 
school, which had been limited by the Syn- 
odical Society to thirty scholars. In the 
course of a few months, however, the mis- 
sionaries were authorized to receive fifty, if ^ 
the Chickasaws were desirous of intrusting 
so many children to their care. After this 
enlargement, Mr. Wilson was associated 
with Mr. Blair in the school. It was conduct- 
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ed upon the Lancasterian system, 
children admitted, were from six to sij 
years of age; were thought to be 
interesting by their teachers, and to 
made commendable progress in their 1< 
ing. The missionaries have experie 
less trouble at this station, so far as di 
line is concerned, than at some of 
schools in the Cherokee and Choctav 
tions, of which you have already hear 
much. 

If you are at a loss about the situati< 
Monroe, I will remind you, that it is a 
fifty miles north of the missionary stati< 
Mayhew, in the Choctaw nation. Mr. 
art has been very happy in gaining th 
fection and confidence of the Chicas 
and the blessing of God has followec 
ministerial labors. 

When the church at that station wa 
ganized, in June, 1823, it consisted on 
the mission family, and a black wo 
named Dinah, who was the first frui 
missionary labor there, that bad con 
their knowledge at that time. The 
Bionaries met with much to encourage t 
- from that period. The following year, 
more converts were added to their nun 
and in 1S25, five more were rece 
Since then, the church has been bU 
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with several showers of divine grace. In 
the spring of 1827, a revival was enjoyed 
at Monroe, which continued through the 
summer, and the greater part of the following 
winter. During this revival, there were 
many striking instances of the power of the 
Gospel displayec^ the conveision of many 
who had been exceedingly vile. It was 
truly interesting, to see the mercy of God 
following abandoned white men in their 
flight from the restraints of a civilized and 
Christian community, and overtaking them 
there, transforming them, and making them 
a blessing to the people, to whom they were 
before a curse. 

Within the last seven years, more than 
eighty converts have been added to this lit- 
tle church in the Chickasaw wilderness, 
whose conduct hitherto has been more ex- 
emplary than is usual in most churches of 
equal numbers. About two-thirds of the 
members of the church are of African de- 
scent ; these mostly understand English ; 
and on that account are more accessible 
than the Chickasaws. The last mentioned 
class manifest an increasing attention to the 
means of grace, and since the commence- 
ment of the present year, more of the full 
Indians have been constant in their atten- 
dance upon religious meetings, than at any 
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time since the mission was established. 
The black people manifest the most ardent 
desire for religious instruction, and often 
travel a great many miles to obtain it. 
Sometimes they will walk ten miles for the 
sake of attending one evening meeting, af- 
ter which they have returned by torch-light 
through foot-paths filled with mud and wa- 
ter. 

I have heard of many very interesting and 
affecting circumstances connected with diis 
mission ; but as the following fact forcibly 
illustrates the importance and efficacy of 
religious instruction, I will relate it to you. 
Two or three years ago, a black man who 
belonged to the mission church, opened his 
little cabin for prayer, on the evening of 
every Wednesday. The meeting was usual- 
ly attended by about half a dozen colored 
persons. 

This spring, the number suddenly in- 
creased, till more than fifty assembled at 
once, many of whom were full Indians. 
The meetings were conductefl wholly by 
Christian slaves, in the Chickasaw language. 
One of their number can read fluently in 
the Bible, and manv of the others can sing 
hymns, which they nave committed to mem- 
ory from hearing them sung and recited. 
The chiefs began to manifest an increasing 
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regard for the schools and religious instruc- 
tion. They also enacted many excellent 
laws which they enforced with great spirit 
and promptness. 

Perhaps you know already, that ftmr fta- 
tions have been formed in the Chickasaw 
nation, all of which are now under the pat- 
ronage of the American Board of Missions. 
Besides the one at Monroe, there is ooe at 
Tokshish, one at Martyn, and one at Caney 
Creek. The Cumberland Presbyterians also 
have one station among the Chickasaws, 
called Charity Hall. Rev. Mr. Bell is the 
missionary, who has sometimes had twenty 
or twenty-five Chickasaw children in his 
school ; but I am unacquainted with his 
operations, or what is the present state of 
that mission. In my next letter, I will re- 
late to you many things connected with the 
station at Tokshish. 

Remember me affectionately to your pa- 
rents and all my little cousins, and believe 
me your sincere friend, 

Cornelia Pelham. 



■ 
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LKTTKR II. 



J\ly iliar ('oimn« — I will now ;tll<;rri)it to 
mSiw'^C/at ncA\mi\tiUiil with the miHHionary 
Htiilion »t ^iViliKhinh. It iK Kitij{it<!(i only t^o 
niiU'M i'roiii Monro<;, (iiid wuh (;KtabliNh(;(l in 
1825, but Mr. llolrnc;M, ii licijiiMcd (ircurhcT, 
the; prcNcnt mlKNioiiury and HU|M!rint('n<i(;nt, 
(lid not urrivc; then; till 1820. MrK. llohneH 
and MiKK Kni'dino Richmond an; Iuk only 
iiHKiHttintK. Mr. IlolmcHdcvoteH hiniKcdf al- 
most entircdy to the roli^iouH inntruction of 
tlio full IndianH. Mikm lliehmond laborH 
ronKt.'intly in the Hchool, which ctmtainH 
i'iih'.i',n or twenty pupilK, nearly all of whom 
are jiitle Indian ^irlH, who a|>|M;ar yary 
niijrh attarji(;d to their teachor, and fond of 
liie srhool. About one half oi* the MrholarH 
bojird in the nuHsion family — tin; rent, with 
their parcaitK in the vicinity. AlmoHt all 
the rjiij(lr(;n Kpeak Kn/fliHli, and appear to 
M'.ry /^<iod advantn^e, and are makin/^ moMt 
desirable pro^rOMK in tiieir KtndieKand work. 

Durin/^ the year 1H2!>, the laborn of the 
misNion huil'en^d many intrrruptionH from 
hirlwjcss in the familicH of the misHionaricH. 
Thrre we're, howf;v<!r, twenty-one perHonn 
add(;d 1o the cliundi, which at the c1c)ko of 
the y(;ar contained r)ne hundred mcmbcrN. 
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The princip^ seat of the church is at 
Tokshish, but a portion .of the members re- 
side at Martyn sixty miles distant. There 
had been but one death among the Chick- 
asaw converts previous to 18% aadUAat 
was a colored woman. Th,e circumstances 
of her departure were so remarkable that I 
will mention them, and give you a short 
sketch of her life. Her name was Sarah 
. She was a native of Africa, was car- 
ried to the West Indies when a little child, 
and there heard the gospel preached, but 
in a language she did not understand. Af- 
ter wearing out many years in bondage, 
she was sent to New Orleans, where she 
lived in French families several years. At 
length, she was conducted by Providence 
within a few miles of this mission. She be- 
came a constant attendant upon the preach- 
ing of the gospel, from the time the mission 
was established. But her bfi^rt never ap- 
peared to yield to its saving ^fluence, tJll^ 
til the last year of her life. After she cor- 
dially received the truth in the love of it, 
it was delightful to see her labor, and hear 
her pray for the extension of Christ's king- 
dom through the world. Her zeal and love 
increased, in proportion to her knowledge 
of the divine requirements, and she appear- 
ed literally to hunger and tliirst after right- 
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eousness. The last ten days of her pilgrim- 
age, she spent in going from caoin to cabin, 
exhorting all the impenitent she found to ^ 
flee from the wrath of an offended God, 
and encouraging Christians to increased 
fidelity in the service of their Saviour. 

One evening, she went to a little prayer 
meeting for colored people, her heart over- 
flowing with love to Christ. About the 
middle of the meeting, she requested to 
have her favorite hymn sung, ajid joined in 
the singing herself. While singing, she 
rose from the bed on which she with others 
had been sitting, and walked round the 
room, shaking hands in a peculiarly affec- 
tionate manner with every person^ present, 
— returned to the bed, sat down, and gent- 
ly sunk into a reclining posture and expir- 
ed, before her friends had closed singing 
the hymn she had chosen. Some time 
elapsed before any one suspected what had 
happened. At the close of the meeting, 
she was found to be lifeless, and supposing 
she had fainted, her friends used means to 
revive her ; but her happy soul had bidden a 
long farewell to every earthly scene, and as 
was fully believed by all who were acquaint- 
ed with her Christian course, had entered 
into everlasting rest. 

No person had any knowledge of any. 
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previous indisposition, and it was not sup- 
posed that her age much exceeded seventy 
years. 

There was regular preaching on the Sab- 
bath at Monroe for a long time, and at Tok- 
shish, a lecture was preached, and a prayer- 
meeting held every week. The female mem- 
bers of the church,both native and ||lack wo- 
men, attended a weekly female prayer-meet- 
ing, and took part in the exercises with the 
ladies of the mission. For many miles around 
Monroe and Tokshish, it is quite populous 
for an Indian country. Within ten miles,' 
there were nearly eight hundred souls, be- 
sides a pretty large settlement somewhat 
more distant, where a considerable congre- 
gation often assembled to hear the mission- 
aries preach in English, a large proportion 
of which understood that language. The 
revival of religion which commenced at 
Monroe, in 1827, spread through the neigh- 
boring settlements, and since that time, 
many cases of conversion have occurred of 
a character unusually interesting. Among 
those who have become pious in the vicini- 
ty of Tokshish, are several native young 
meii of great promise ; I will mention a few 
particulars respecting one of them named 
William H. Barr, a full Chickasaw, unac- 
quainted with the English language. The 

2* 
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portions of Scripture translated into Choc- 
taw,* were put into his hands. He read 
them with deep interest, and it pleased God ' 
to make them instrumental of his awaken- 
ing, and Ultimately of his conversion. From 
the time he indulged a hope of pardon and 
acceptance through the blood of the cross, 
he took iL firm and decided stand on the 
side of religion. Having a good mind, 
and considerable education, and being a fa- 
vorite nephew of the first chief in the di»^ 
trict, his influence was felt very extensivtsTji^ 

Another young man, about the same age, * 
became serious nearly at the same time that 
William did, and cheerfully aided him in es- 
tablishing and conducting a Sabbath school 
for full Indians, in their own tongue, in a 
settlement of natives a few miles from Tok- 
shish. 

Not long after the events above mention** 
ed, a council convened in the neighbor- 
hood of Tokshish, and Mr. Holmes at- 
tended it. It is not customary for the 
Indians to engage in business on the first 
dayi^iiLCouncil assembles, and Mr. Holme 
invited the chiefs to collect the people fo 
religious services, immediately after suppei 
They cordially accepted his invitatioin 
The night was pleasant. A cloudless sk; 

*The Chickasaw language is nearly the lame as the Choctaw «' 
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and bright moon gave to the surroundi^^ 
forest duch a cheerful and pleasant appei?^ 
ance, that the missionaries felt highly ani- 
mated, and th^ hearts of the new converts 
were full of joy. 

When the hour arrived for the meeting 
to commence, one of the chiefs, in a clear, 
strong voice, informed the people that the 
missionary was ready " to give them a talk." 
In a few moments, all were quietly seated, 
the chiefs on chairs, and the warriors upon 
the grass, in a semicircular form. A man 
of rank and influence offered to interpret. 
After Mr. Holmes had made his remarks he 
called upon Wm. H. Barr to make an ad- 
dress. He arose, and gave an account of 
his conversion from heathenism to Chris- 
tianity, and concluded with a most solemn "^ 
and affectionate exhortation. His remarks 
occupied full three quarters of an hour. ' 
The assembly were very still and attentive ; 
the eloquence of young Barr delighted and 
astonished them. Mr. Holmes supposed 
the meeting would soon break up after Wil- 
liam ceased to speak, and he made a closing 
prayer ; but all were too deeply interested 
to think of dispersing, and one speech fol- 
lowed close upon another till nearly mid- 
night. There was another meeting still 
more interesting than this, in the summer 
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pI* 1829,' but I fear I shall exhaust your p£ 
tience by writing such long letters, and wi 
defer an account of it to another opporti 
j nity. Yours sincerely, 

Cornelia P. 



LETTER III. 

My dear Cousins, — ^The meeting to whic 
I alluded in my last letter, was appointe 
agreeably to the wishes of the chiefs ar 
warriors, as well as of the missionaries, 
was called a religious council, and was coi 
tinued four days. A large number arriv€ 
the first day some of whom had travelk 
sixty miles. 

There was no mCeting-house and r 
school-house, or other building at Tokshis 
which could hold a quarter part of the pe< 
pie who were expected to assemble, and 
large arbor was therefore built in the wooi 
furnished with a pulpit and accommodatioi 
to seat a thousand people. The next mori 
ing Mr. Wood and Mr. Caldwell, from tl 
Choctaw mission, arrived; and soon afte 
Major Colbert, Capt. McGilvery and Cap 
Sealy — three of the highest Chickasa 
chiefe, besides several o£er men of hij 
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standing, with their families. Rev. Mr. By- 
ington came in the evening with two Choc- 
taw converts ; one of them was Tahoka of 
whom I related so much in my account of 
the Choctaw mission. The meeting com- 
menced on Thursday, and continued until 
the Monday following. On the Sabbath, 
the Lord's Supper was administered to near- 
ly a hundred of his professing disciples, 
gathered from six different nations, all uni- 
ted together by the ties of Christian affec- 
tion, and bound to their common Saviour 
by the strongest bonds of gratitude and love. 
Mr. Byington preached often in Choctaw, 
with peculiar jacceptance, being fully un- 
derstood also by every Chickasaw. Taho- 
ka, also, made many exhortations in the 
most fervent, beseeching, and winning man- 
ner, which were well received and instru- 
mental of great good. Many anxious in- 
quirers were present at these meetings. 

The concluding service was held on Mon- 
day mornins, upon which occasion multi- 
tudes assembled. After a solemn exhorta- 
tion and fervent prayer, the meeting was 
dissolved, and the friends and servants of 
Christ returned to their respective fields of 
labor, encouraged and comforted, as well 
as strengthened, by this long and joyful 
meeting in the Indian wilderness. 
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It wns not long after this interesting sea- 
son, tlnit one of the members of the churcK 
WJIM licroavcd of her only daughter, a plcas- 
nnt litth; girl, eight years old. She fell 
sick on Saturday, and died early the follow- 
ing Monday morning. No one thought her 
dangerous, until her dying agonies came on. 
When Mr. Holmes told the afflicted moth- 
er that her child was dying, she meekly 
replied, "The will of the Lord be done." 
Mr. Holmes said he never witnessed such 
p(;rf(3Ct resignation as this woman exhibit- 
ed. At her reciuest, the child had a chris- 
tian funeral. The missionary preached a ser- 
mon at the house, where every thing was 
conducted in a solemn and becoming man- 
n(;r, — no wailing, tearing of hair, and beat- 
ing on the breast, as is common among the 
heathen, at tin; int(;rment of the dead. The 
corpse wfis carried to the grave in a coffin 
placed upon a bier, followed by a long 
pr()(-(!Ssion of relatives, scholars, and neigh- 
bors. This was the first native ever known 
to have had a christian funeral. 

The; laws against intemperance were so ■ 
rigidly enforced by the chiefs, that in the 
summer of 1821), Mr. Holmes said, " fFc 
haw, not srcn an intoociratvd Indian during i/ic 
jhihI ?/r///-." The change schemed the more 
n^markabli!, as intemperance had been, for 
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a long time, the easily besetting sin of al- 
most every tribe of Indians in our country. 
In the fall of 1829, there was another large 
meeting held in the same neighborhood, at- 
tended by a great many people who wish- 
ed to know how they might be saved. In 
speaking of their distress, Mr. Holmes said, 
" Never did I see such weeping before." It 
18 believed that since that time many of 
those weeping sinners have been truly con- 
verted to God, though some who then man- 
ifested much trouble on account of sin, do 
not give satisfactory evidence of being de- 
livered from its power. During this com- 
munion season, the missionaries were as- 
sisted by the Rev. Mr. Byington, from the 
Choctaw nation, accompanied by Col. Fol- 
som, a Choctaw chief. 

You will undoubtedly feel much surpris- 
ed when you are informed that the Chicka- 
saws and other people who live in that na- 
tion have felt such anxiety to hear the gos- 
pel preached, that they have travelled on 
foot from twenty to thirty miles, solely for 
that purpose. One aged woman walked a 
great distance to inquire what she must do 
to be saved 9 She told the missionary that . 
she waded through all the intervening 
swamps, through water two feet deep ; and 
her case was by no means a singular one. 
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A i)r»yf;r rriijfjtin^ wmh hold on Wnrlncwlay 
';Vfiiin^ in tlio hcJiooMiouho at TokfihiKh; 
.'111(1, for rridn; llinn u vonr, tho 'house wuh 
roiiHtnntly rrowdod, thou^li many of thofie 
who ;]tl(;ridffd had inconu: from Hovcn to ten 
niih'H, and nitiirn thn Hanic night. 

I think them; fartH nr;od only tobe known^ 
to aroiiMc the; minds oi'C'iiriHtianH, and Ktim' 
ulatf; thorn to moro vigorouK oxortionif in 
making provision for the Hpiritual wants of 
thi.M inton'stin;;^ |K;o|)le. [ feel aHHured your 
Socioty will (io mneh to improve the child- 
ren in the HelioolH, by nending them bo^ikii^ 
KlatoH, |)a|)er. |)en('ilH, <&.c. If yon arid 
wlif»eH, you will do thcjm a pnrtieular favor, 
h. i.s dfli^hlfnl to witnesH the trinmphMoftho. 
goH[>(;l in the; vieinity of the minHionary MtU' 
t ion.M. The mf;mberM of thf; ehurch appear 
rcrniarkatily well, and lead Hober, eonHmtent 
('hristian liven. 'J'hc; ndvanec^ment in civ-* 
ilizaliori is v(;ry great, eH|H3eially near Mon- 
ro(; and 'rokNliiHli. 

The Kc;v. Mr. Htiinrt, and the Kev. Mr. 
ifolmeH HO far ree,overf!d their health as to 
rffHume their miHsirinary laborn in 1830. A 
JJible Hoeiety waH formed at Martyn early 
in the Humrner of this year, ^id the fimt 
y(;ar thfj native membeffl contributed be- 
tween elfjven and twelve dollarH to this ob- 
ject ; anrj more than fourteen dollara to the 
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missionary cause. A Temperance Society 
was started about the same time, but did 
not make as good progress. 

While Mr. Stuart and Mr. Holmes were 
absent Mr. Gleason of Mayhew took charge 
of the mission, and was repeatedly fa- 
vored with missionary visits from Rev. Mr. 
Kingsbury and Rev. Mr. Byington. Two 
aged w6men united with the mission church' 
in the summer of 1830, who were so cru- 
elly persecuted by their heathen relatives 
that one of them was obliged to flee to 
Mayhew where she had a pious daughter, 
able and willing to protect her. 

The eldest son of this poor woman man- 
ifested his hate to the gospel by beaming 
her off* into the woods, and spoiling her 
furniture. The other was treated with sim- 
ilar cruelty. 

In August 1830 the Chickasaw chiefs 
met President Jackson in Tennessee, and 
formed a treaty, by which they ceded all 
the lands now occupied by their nation, 
and agreed to remove across the Missis- 
sippi, provided they found an agreeable 
country. 

After this treaty was concluded, men and 
women became so dissipated and lost to their 
former views of propriety which led them 
to enact laws against intemperance, that 

3 
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they took kegs and pack horses to the 
nearest places where the deadly poison 
could be procured, and retailed whiskey for 
seventy-five cents a quart. So madly set 
upon this article were some of the Indians 
that they exchanged a horse for a keg of it. 
In my next letter I will relate many 
'things connected with the station called 
Martyn. Youry truly and affectionately, 

Cornelia. 



LETTER IV. 

My deqir Cousins^ — In this letter 1 pro- 
pose to give you a brief history of the mis- 
sionary station of Martyn, under the super- 
intendence of the Rev. Mr. Blair. The In- 
dian name of the settlement in which this 
station is situated is Pacha JVoosa^ the Eng- 
lish of which is Pigeon Roost. In the neigh- 
boring white settlements the people call it 
the Love Village because many families by 
the name of Love reside there. There were 
in the school, at one time, ten, out of twen- 
ty-four scholars, whose names were Love. 
Martyn is sixty miles north west from Mon- 
roe, and about ninety west from Coney 
Creek. There are a considerable number 



\ 
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of families of mixed blood, within two miles 
of the station ; some of the members of 
these families were educated in the mission 
school at Monroe. A blacksmith's shop 
and grist-mill, show that civilization has 
made considerable progress in this neigh- 
borhood. 

Within six or eight miles there are two 
full Indian settlements, which are pleasant- 
ly situated, and make an unusually neat ap- 
pearance. Many of the people living in 
the vicinity of Martyn can understand Eng- . 
lish, so that without the aid of an interpreter, 
Mr. Blair can preach to all the inhabitants 
who have hitherto manifested a desire to at- 
tend upon the means of grace. 

This station was formed by the desire, 
and at the expense of the Chickasaws, who 
appropriated part of the annuities which they 
receive from the United States in pay for 
lands they have sold, to erect buildings, 
clear up a little farm, and purchase 
stock. They also appropriated a sufficient 
sum to establish and support two schools, 
and selected Martyn and Caney Creek, as 
tlie places where they wished them to be 
located. I believe the appropriation was 
made in 1824; the buildings were com- 
menced the latter part of 1825, but the 
eichool was not opened until August, 1826. 
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When tho establishment was completed, it 
wuH u very comfortable place, and far from 
urijilcaMant. The houses were built of 
hcwii 1o/[2;h, afid hud brick chunneys, with 
convoniciit out-houses, and a garden con- 
taining three quarters of an acre, enclosed 
by a suitable fence. Mr. .and Mrs. Blair 
have generally labored alone at this station, 
excepting the necessary help upon tho farm 
and m the kitchen. Their school contains 
nearly thirty pupils, a part of whom board 
constantly with them ; and during the se ' 
vcirity of winter, almost the whole of the 
school remain with them. The scholars 
manifest a very good capacity for learning. 
Tii(ir(i has been no church formed at Martyn 
yiii, tliougli a number of the members of 
th(; CJIiickasaw mission church live in the 
n(;ighborhood, and a few months ago there 
W(;ro several interesting cases of anxious 
inquiry. As knowledge increases, a spirit 
of liberality wakes up, showing itself in ef- 
forlM.to l)f;nefit others more ignorant and 
(Ic.ititulo than theniKclves. liesidcs the 
regular jinMicJiing of the gospel, Mr. Blair 
liaK tlu; charge of a large and respectable 
Bibh; (JlasH every Babbath. A Bible Soci- 
ety lias been ibruied, which has not only 
supplied the wants of the mission, but has 
extended aid to other neighborhoods. There 
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are two weekly prayer meetings, and the 
Monthly Concert is observed. A Temper- 
ance Society has been recently formed in 
addition to all the other benevolent efforts 
I have named. 

Mr. Blair has been obliged to leave the 
mission on account of ill health, and the 
Rev. Mr. Holmes of Tokshish removed to 
Martyn to occupy the place he left. 

Two of the Chickasaw girls educated in 
Mr. Blair's school, have married respecta- 
ble white men and settled in the neighbor- 
hood. , I am sorry that I have no letters 
from the boys and girls in that school to 
send you. If I receive any I will send them 
By the first opportunity. 

Yours, truly, Cornelia. 



LETTER V. 

Dear Cousin Delia, — ^The station at Ca- 
ney Creek is near the eastern boundary of 
the Chickasaw lands, and was chosen on 
account of its nearness to navigable waters, 
and a good market. The mission farm is 
not large, but the land is as gooc} as any in 
the na!tioii — it is well managed and very 
productive* This station was established 

3* 
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upon Indian funds, the same as that at M 
tyn. The money was placed at the dis] 
sal of Mr. Stuart who superintended 1 
erection of the buildings, the opening 
the farm, and other preparations for getti 
a school into active operation. 

The Rev. Mr. Wilson and his family tc 
up their residence at this place in Augi 
182$. At that time everything was in a c( 
fused state, the buildings unfinished, a 
the garden and yards unfenced. The ai 
iety of the Chickasaws to have the sch< 
opened for the reception of their childr« 
induced Mr. Wilson to engage to rece: 
scholars on the fifteenth day of Janua 
1827. When the day arrived the weati 
proved excessively cold and only five Indi 
children attended the first week, but bef< 
the second week closed he had fifteen sch 
ars, almost all ignorant of the English h 
guage. The number of scholars to be 
the school at once, was limited by t 
Chickasaws to twenty-five ; among the fi 
set of pupils were some who were thou| 
by thfe missionaries to be genteel in th 
manners and appearance ; a few of th< 
were nearly seventeen years of age. Whc 
ever a scholar left the school, his place v 
immediately filled by another. 

There haye been several vacations sin 
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the commencement of the school, but it has 
usually happened at this station, that the 
scholars have been prompt in returning as 
soon as the vacation closed. The progress 
of the children in their studies has been ve- 
ry good. They would hot suffer in the least 
by comparison with* children in New Eng- 
land, after attending the same length of time. 

Mr. Wilson has not had much help in 
the school a great part of the time ; a young 
brother, a member of Nashville College, 
took charge of it for a time, and his sister 
has been a missionary assistant, I believe 
ever since the commencement of Mr. Wil- 
son's labors at Caney Creek. 

After the restriction was taken off, res- 
pecting a limited number of scholars, Mr. 
Wilson* increased his number to thirty-five. 
The missionaries have always found it an 
arduous task to teach the Indian children 
English, while living together, for they 
are very unwilling to use any language 
but their own, unless compelled to do so 
from necessity. To remedy this difficulty, 
Mr. Wilson placed five of his native boys 
in pious families in Tennessee, one in a fam- 
ily, where they ate, slept and played with 
the children of the family where they board- 
ed, and attended a good school in the 
neighborhood, principally at the expeniie of 
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the mission. In these circumstances they 
learned English, and acquired knowledge . 
more rapidly than had been anticipated be- 
fore the experiment was tried. The bojrf 
were pleased and contented in their new 
situation, and a very marked change for the 
belter was soon visible in their persons apd 
manners. Some pious and liberal gentle- 
men and ladies have taken an Indian child 
into their families, and given it board and 
tuition ; and the plan succeeded so well, 
that since then above twenty children have 
been sent into Tennessee, and placed in 
similar circumstances. Those retained in 
the mission school are making good prog- 
ress in their studies, and manifest much af- 
fection for th^ mission family, by whom they 
are loved most tenderly. Mr. Wilson's 
heart is often cheered by the good accounts 
forwarded to him, from time to time, by 
the teachers of his boys in Tennessee. 

Caney Creek is a good place for an In- 
dian boarding-school, because it is at a con- 
siderable distance from any settlement oi 
full Indians. It has been found from ex- 
perience, that native children in schools do 
better when removed from their early asso- 
ciates, and are more tractable in learning to 
study and work. 

You would be highly entertained to hear 
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about the laws, to which I referred in my 
last letter. They were enacted about two 
years ago by the highest chiefs, who caus- 
ed them to be enforced with the greatest 
strictness. I will mention a very few of them. 
They banished whiskey from the nation for 
a time ; they punished every thief with 
thirty-nine lashes, and compelled him to 
restore the stolen articles, or other proper- 
ty to the full amount. The stripes were dealt 
out most faithfully to every thief, without 
any abatement on account of age, sex, col- 
or, or rank. Twenty-five men from the four 
national districts were elected and paid by 
the nation to see that these laws were 
promptly executed. Laws were made a^ 
gainst other crimes, and enforced with equal 
vigor. 

You will readily infer from what I have 
already related, that this mission has been 
a great blessing to the Chickasaw people ; 
and could they be left in quiet possession 
of their country and privileges, that their 
advancement in religious knowledge and 
civilization would continue to be rapid. But 
-the expectation of being removed from the 
lands which they now occupy has discourag- 
ed them, caused the laws to be disregarded, 
and for a time, filled the nation with dis- 
tress and confusion, though in the last let- 
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ter I have seen from Mr. Stuart, writter 
July 1832, the prospects of the mission se 
to be much brighter than (oil the eight( 
months previous. 

The Chiefs of the nation are co-operat 
with the missionaries in attempts to s 
press intemperance, by prohibiting the 
troduction of ardent spirits ; the temperai 
society has been revived, and now c 
braces between eighty and ninety memb< 
The school is flourishing, and there h 
recently been a few cases of l;iopeful c 
version. About two hundred persons 
tend meeting at Tokshish — seventy-five 
at Martyn, and at Caney Creek very 
except the mission family and school. 

The School at this place contains net 
forty scholars who can all read, and mos 
them write. This school and the one 
Martyn with over thirty pupils are prii 
pally supported by the Chickasaws. 

In my next you may expect to hear ab 
the commencement of a mission to 
Osage Indians, which I think you will i 
more interesting than anything I have 
sent you concerning the original inhabits 
of America. AffeQtionately yours, 

Cornelia 



PART II. 



LETTERS ON THE OSAGE MISSION. 



LETTER I. 

My dear Cousins^ — It is with sincere 
pleasure I commence writing the history of 
the mission to the Osage Indians, which I 
promised you in my last letter concerning 
the Chickasaw Indians. 

In May, 1819, the United Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society appointed two Agents, Rev. 
Epaphras Chapman, and Rev. Job P. Vin- 
all, to visit the Missouri Territory and as- 
certain the condition of the Indian tribes in 
that quarter, and to select suitable places 
for missionary stations. 

These gentlemen left New York in the 
same month, and' went directly to the city 
of Washington, where they remained long 
enough to be furnished with letters of re- 
conmiendation from the Secretaries of State, 
and of War, to all the officers of government 
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wherever it was probable they might trav- 
el. Col. McKenney, Superintendent of In- 
dian Trade, also gave them letters of intro- 
duction to all the agents and factors among 
the Indians, urging them to qo-operate witfl 
the missionaries in their plans for benefiting 
the Indians, and to furnish guides, interpre- 
ters, &c. whenever necessary. These letten 
were of the utmost importance to the trav- 
ellers, and greatly facilitated the successful 
prosecution of their tour. They made 
Brainerd in their way, and passed a feiv 
days in a very pleasant and profitable man- 
ner with tlie missionaries at that station. 
While there, the agents were introduced 
to Mr. Charles Hicks, the Christian chief oi 
whom you heard me often speak, in relating 
the history of the Cherokee mission. He 
furnished them with an excellent letter to 
the king and his warriors at Arkansas. Thej 
also called at the Cherokee Agency, and 
were received with similar expressions of 
hospitality, kindness and courtesy which 
Col. Meigs has uniformly expressed towards 
all our missionaries. He gave them letters 
to all the distinguished chiefs of theChero* 
kees of Arkansas, to Gov. Clarke, who at that 
time had the control of the whole countrv 
through which the agents would travel. 
He also wrote a most affectionate introdue- 
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tion, explaining their design, character, &c. 
and added some advice and information, 
which were of great value. He also wrote 
letters of commendation, requesting friend- 
ly aid and co-operation, to Major Lewis 
agent of the Arkansas Cherokees, and Cap- 
tain Reece, who had formerly been as dis- 
tinguished for his warlike achievements as 
he then was for his piety and industry. 
The Governor of Tennessee showed them 
particular attentions, and wrote a favorable 
letter to the head men among the Cher- 
okees. 

After leaving Fort Deposit, in Tennes- 
see, the missionaries suffered considerably 
from bad water, poor provisions, and diffi- 
culties in travelling over the low, swampy 
lands, at that time overflowed. However, 
they reached the Arkansas in safety on the 
thirteenth of July. If you will consult your 
map, I will observe, that between the place 
called Muscle Shoals, and Chickasaw Blufis, 
these gentlemen saw neither Indians nor 
white men, and very few animals. They 
said, " It seemed to have the stillness of 
the house of death." Immediately upon 
their arrival, they waited upon the king, 
who expressed much satisfaction from the 
visit, and promised to call a council, on 
their account, as soon as he had conferred 
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with his chiefs. The day was appoi 
for the council to convene, but befo 
arrived, both of the missionaries ' 
brought very low by bilious fevers, and ' 
not able to transact any business at 
time of the meeting; therefore the w 
concern was entrusted to Major Lewis, 
conducted it in a judicious manner, an< 
ceived for them the cordial approbatic 
king and chiefs, sixteen of whom sij 
their talk. 

When Mr. Chapman and Mr. Vinall 
so far recovered as to be able to atter 
business. Major Lewis accompanied 1 
to the garrison situated at the junctic 
the rivers Poteau and Arkansas, to at 
an Indian council of Cherokees and Oss 
They laid the object of their mission be 
the chiefs, who expressed their unqual 
approbation, and returned a speech in w 
their satisfaction was expressed in st: 
terms, signed by nine of the principal ct 

The missionaries continued very fee 
particularly Mr. Vinall, but they contii 
TOgether a week or more after this plea 
interview with the Osage chiefs, and 
Mr. Vinall came to the determinatioi 
descend the Mississippi and return to ] 
York by the way of New Orleans. Ace 
iogly, early in October he bade Mr. G 
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man farewell, and went on board a large 
decked boat for New Orleans ; but he died 
in a few weeks, at Fort Smith, where he re- 
ceived every attention from Major Brad- 
ford, and his kind and amiable wife. The 
particulars of his death were not known un- 
til the arrival of the mission family the year 
following. 

Soon after Mr. Vinall's departure, Mr. 
Chapman, accompanied by Captain Pryor, 
a white man, whose name I mentioned 
more than once in my account of the mis- 
sion to the Cherokees of the Arkansas, went 
to the Osage o(wmtry with the chiefs, their 
women and children, on their return from 
the council, who treated them with great 
kindness, well pleased with the thought that 
they should soon have amission established 
in their nation. During this journey, Mr. 
Chapman selected the spot for a station, 
which was afterwards called Union. 

Having now accomplished the object of 
his journey, Mr. Chapman bade adieu to 
his newly acquired Osage acquaintance, 
and set out for the Missouri with a Mr. Slo- 
per, a good hunter and woodsman. With- ' 
out a road or a guide, they pursued their 
perilous course, the compass their only di- 
rector, through dangers and difficulties 
which I suppose,my dear cousins, we should 
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appointed superintendent of the mission, and 
the Rev. Mr. Chapman, assistant superin- 
tendent; Dr. Marcus Palmer, physician; 
Mr. Fuller, farmer ; Mr. Redfield, carpen- 
ter ; Mr. Milton, farmer and stone-cutter ; 
Mr. Wm. Requa, farmer and teacher ; Mr. 
Woodruff, blacksmith ; and Mr. G. Requa, 
farmer and mechanic. 

Besides these gentlemen, the following 
ladies were approved as helpers, in addition 
to Mrs. Vaill and Mrs. Chapman, viz ; Misses 
Susan Lines, Eliza Cleaver, Clarissa John- 
son, Mary Foster, Dolly E. Hoyt, and Phe- 
be Beach. Mr. Vaill's four children, who 
were from three to ten years of age, were 
part of the mission family. The committee 
of missions received the most satisfactory 
testimonials of the religious character and 
qualifications of all these persons, and they 
were most cordially recommended to the 
Board, who received them gladly and ap- 
pointed them members of the mission indi- 
vidually. 

Such interest in the missionary cause had 
never before been exhibited in the city of 
New York as was displayed after this inter- 
esting family collected, about the middle of 
April, 1 820. In a few days, articles for the 
use of the mission, and for the comfort of 
the missionaries, were gathered to the 

4* 
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nmoiint of Mcvon or eight thousand dollan^ 
hoflidcfl the colloctionfl nftor [>ublic roliff- 
iouff fforvii;of» find privato doTiationi>i to in^ 
amount of 4^2500 in rnonoy, Tho la- 
dies in tlio city and tlio vicinity, prepared 
clothinff for Indian cliildron who sliould be 
received into the minnion school, and for 
the miffflionaries, by which they rendered 
emential service to the mmiiion. After 
ft|)ending a few dayH in delightfid Christian 
intercourse, the mission family embarked 
on lioard a steam-boat for J'hiladelphia, 
where a very general interest was excited* 
Many missionary addresses were made, and 
collections taken uji to a considerable 
amount. On the dav of their dei>arture from 
that city, the whole family assembled in 
Market Street; several ministers, and a 
large number of ladies and gentlemen, the 
friends of missions, acc/ompanied them out 
to Centre Square, an enclosure, planted 
with trees and laid out in walks. There 
the farewell scene was witnessed. The 
Ilev. Dr. Janeway ofterful the parting pray- 
er, — the hearts of all present were melted 
down in sympathetic tenderness and Chris- 
tian love, from this iilace of prayer, the 
mission familv proceeded on their way to 
the land of the heathen, followed in car- 
riages by many of their friendsi a fewmileSf 
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and doubtless the prayers of thousands fol* 
lowed them to the field of theu* future la- 
bors. In almost every considerable place, 
from New York to Pittsburg, the fkmily ex- 
perienced the kindness and hospitality of 
Christians of all denominations, and the 
continued smiles of a gracious Providence. 
At Pittsburg, articles were collected to 
the amount of nearly a thousand dollars, for 
the use of the mission, materials were pro- 
cured to make four large tents, and two 
boats were purchased, and all the mission 
property put on board. The family were 
very happy on their voyage, the most entire 
harmony prevailed, — sometimes they sailed 
separately, and sometimes the boats were 
lashed together ; then it was easy to walk 
from one boat to the other. In this way 
they usually descended about fifty miles in 
a day. The health of the family generally 
continued good until some time after they 
began to ascend the Arkansas river ; but 
before they reached the post of Arkansas, 
most of their number began to falter, and 
one after another were brought very low 
with ague and fever, and a bilious, fever, 
which, in the case of Miss Lines and Miss 
Hoyt, assumed the form of typhug, and 
proved fatal. Both of these amiable and in- 
teresting young ladies died within a week ; 
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but they died in the triumphs of faith, leav- 
ing abundant evidence in their pious lives 
as well as happy deaths, that they were pre- 
pared to enter the abodes of the blessed. 
Miss Lines died on the 25th of July, two 
days after the afflicted family arrived at 
Little Rock. At that time, other members 
of the family were very sick, the weather 
was excessively hot, and the boats so crowd- 
ed, that it was deemed unsafe to remain on 
board with the sick any longer ; therefore 
they landed at Little Rock, which stands 
upon a hill near the river, and abounds in 
springs of pure water. It is a small village, 
and they found two little cabins unoccupied, 
which had been recently built, in which the 
sick were made comfortable, and soon be- 
gan to amend. The waters of the Arkan- 
sas had previously begun to fall, and in a 
short time it became impossible to proceed 
up the river until the water should rise. 
After waiting a considerable time at Litde 
Rock in vain, hoping for the rise of the riv- 
er, Mr. Chapman, with several of his men, 
took a canoe and started for the station he 
had selected on his exploring tour the year 
preceding, with the intention of making 
some preparation for the reception of the 
rest of the family ; but they could not pro- 
ceed in the canoe any further than the 
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Dardanells in the Cherokee nation. They 
then procured pack-horses, and forced their 
way through the wilderness, to the spot 
upon which they hoped to erect an edifice, 
in which to worship Jehovah themselves^ 
and point the heathen to "the Lamb of 
God thttttaketh away the sins of the world." 
After encountering and overcoming a va- 
riety of trials and difficulties, the party 
safely arrived at the desired station, and re- 
ceived a cordial welcome from the chief 
and a few Indians whom they found at 
Union. Mr. Chapman felt somewhat em- 
barrased when he found the country great- 
ly agitated by the prospect of war. 

I must now draw this letter to a close, 
and attend to other duties ; but hope soon 
to resume my pen and inform you farther 
concerning the war and the progress of the 
mission. Ever yours, 

Cornelia. 



LETTER IIL 

My dear Cousins, — A short time before 
thc^ mission reached Union, Governor Mil- 
ler, of Arkansas, had visited the Cherokee 
and Osage nations, hoping to hush their 
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disputes and bring about a treaty of peace, 
upon just and equitable principles. I be- 
lieve these long protracted difficulties mw 
out of encroachments upon the Osage hun- 
ting grounds by the Cherokees, who were 
generally considered the aggressors. In 
the repeated skirmishes between the hos- 
tile parties, the Cherokees had taken many 
captives, and several persons had been 
murdered by the Osages. The former re- 
fused to give up their captives, and the lat- 
ter, with equal obstinacy, refused to yield 
up the murderers. When the Governor re- 
turned, he met the mission family and 
showed them much kindness, but feared he 
had almost entirely failed in the object of 
his journey. However, it was hoped there 
would be a suspension of hostilities for a 
time. After .Mr. Chapman had made ar- 
rangements tor erecting comfortable cab- 
ins, and seen them in a good state of for- 
wardness, he returned to the missioa family, 
who had been again stopped in their ascent 
by shoal water. He met them at Fort 
Smith, on the first of January, where they 
were compelled to remain till the twenty- 
ninth of the month. The water then rose, 
and they proceeded on their journey and 
arrived at Union on the eighteenth of Feb- 
ruary, 1821, ten months after they left the 
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city of New York. It was a day of joy and 
thanksgiving, although the cabins were still 
in an unfinished state, and the weather ex- 
tremely cold for that country. The cabins 
were made comfortable in the course of a 
fortnight, and the family divided themselves 
into four parts, and occupied the four cab- 
ins, reserving the fifth for a store-house. 

Union is delightfully situated upon a 
large prairie containing from eiaht hundred 
to a thousand acres, of rich soil, skirted by 
timber land, rather more than twenty miles 
firom the mouth of the Neosho or Grand riv- 
er, a rapid stream, navigable a part of the 
year. This rivet flows by the prairie on 
which the mission was built. 

A few of the Indians called at the mis- 
non house soon after the family arrived, as 
they said, to " shake hands with them." 
During this interview, they agreed to hold 
a council at their town, within ten days, at 
which time they would attend to all the 
proposals the missionaries might wish to 
make. The second chief, whose name was 
Tally, made a very fiiendly visit, and ex- 
pressed the warmest pleasure in seeing 
them. He had expected them for a long 
time, and said, " Now we see your faces, 
and feel glad." 

The council was to be held at the Osage 
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vilt;j^/:, /iiMt;irit from (/'iiic/ii uliout iHrr^nt/- 
i'lM: ttiihiH ; fiiKiMr Vfiill, Mr. (tUaptnfUt^ IK 
l^jlrii<;r, tnul Mr (Uii^uc R<:r|iiu, wi;r<; ii|y- 
\HnuU'A to fitt/!fi/l, Tti';y lttl>on;fl iin/lf^r 
rn»ny <liM»/lv;ifitfi^<:«i, (or Uic wiuit of a |(<i<;d 
inti;rpr':U;r ; fiow<;V4:r, fh«;y iriiiik; Ui<:rii iin- 
i|f;rNtiind tJiul llii^ir Miik ol;j':r,t in #;oifiiri^, { 
w;iM to ilo tlif; Oh,;i^#5 [Mjopl« /(O'hI. TIi^ 
firi'.t i'.\ut:\\ umtU'A Clumfiri;, expr#!M)«;#l iJ« 
hii\\^tiivxu>u in Miron^ tirrrrtM, ftiiil warmly 
r<ji;of/ifiii;rMli;rl Uic rninMioii t/i i\u*, mieHnln fit . 
\i\n |H:(;|>I<;« AfUif tiin ri^ifirkn r.loKf;'!, Im 
l/iL\t* tlif; rfjii«Hio;iarii;H to uw\t!mintu\ iUni Im 
kIioijIH w;ii<I U'lH v,Uililrt:n to tliMir mcIuhiIi ai 
Hooft ;jH tliny vi^i;r<; prf;|i»rcd t^i nji'4;iv<; thf!rnt 
in i:fiH<; Ijc <lifi not f.tt^u^ti in wtif with i\Hi 
r'tiirroki;<;M. 

Am tlif: in!HHio;i»rif;w nfi{)ro;ich(!#i tbt' 
0:.j;i^<j tovvrii tli<;y w^n; htruck wiiii tfw 
li^'i'tfity rin'J f(nin(l<:iJr oftlif; |#roHpi;/:t« Tiut 
lutui wttH \ttvtA to n i^ftuii tl'iHUiufuZf futil iisfi 
nvur Vf;nli^riM rollit^l on on<; niiit: of it, 
ivliilf: ofi llif; otli<!r| ut tint /iiHt»n''Jf of ft rnik 
or two, K':v<:nil of tliOf<#5 italural mouruU^ of 
wliif'li yon havo oCtiai i<;;i(l, (in^l un oden 
lon/'';«J to know (ti<;ir ori^nn, ro;(C from t ' 
U'.\t'\ yUuu to tin; )if;i^lit of two tiiimlr^^ 
f<:(:f, ni<; OfHr nf!fJrf;Ht tlio t#fWn, wlii/'Ji N/mi^ 
oi till: //<:ritl<;nM;n UKr<;nfi<;<l, WHtf fi#:r;<«iwiM') i 
only on ono niiIo. 'i'hi;y loiinil iIh; t/ip of 
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it as level and smootli as the plain below, 
in a circular form of about three acres. All 
these mounds were of equal height, and all 
level on the top. As the missionaries ap- 
proached the town, Ciamore came out to 
welcome and conduct them in. Tiiey were 
immediately surrounded l)y hundreds of In- 
dians, all apparently Iiappy to see them. 

The Osages are a noble looking race of 
men, their usual height exceeds six feet, 
very straight, and their faces handsome. 
How would you feel, my dear cousins, to 
find yourselves surrounded by two hundred 
such tall men, dressed in buckskin le^ijins 
that reached to their hips, a short buti'aloe 
robe or blanket suspended from their shoul- 
ders, and moccasins upon their feet 9 They 
shave their hair close to their heads, except 
a rim about half an inch wide around the 
crown of the head, which they wear about 
an inch long. Ornaments for the head are 
fastened within this line of hair ; other or- 
naments are attached to their ears, which 
are slit in several places, and many wear 
these slits filled with strings of beads. Be- 
sides these, their arms and legs are covered 
with other ornaments, suited to the Indian 
taste and fancy. Ciamore invited them to his 
lodge, and there they were feasted with a 
preparation of com, served up in a large 

5 
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whfuUin howl ; uiul htftnv. Un^ir iirni Imlinn 
njpi'iKt wiM liiiifilicd, tlicy wrsro ro«|u<;Ht<:(! u^ 
(•lit at. iLiiollior lod^o, and th<:n luiotlicr, till 
tlii^y loiitKl it iiiifjosHililis to f:oni|ily with iill 
IIk; ifivitutioiiN oftiiiH liospitulilij |H:o|>i(;. 

ForimiiH you will likf: to know the Ktylc 
oi'hniMin^ wUtyitul hy tlic (hup^ttn, 'y\n:\r 
lioiiNt5M arc UHimlly luiilt in u \ury Hli;;jit ntuu- 
tuiff of long [KileK, nri'Mr.il ov<:r tlw; to|/ lik^' 
a i£Tu\Ht ituuuu <inrl mintly liiifid with a mat- 
ting madi; (»r ilagtf. 'I'lm jfi/n of tlic liMlii*: 
rorn;H|ion(lH with (he iiiimfcer ol' wiv^H autl 
r.UMrtiti ; hiitlh'fy wouhl gmif.rullv inciiHiin; 
i'roni TiO to MK) i(;4:t in longfh. About two 
liiiiiflrcMl unci fifty of tlu:Kf; UAaitH uUuul upon 
liulf a niih) Nqnan;, and contain ahout ihr<:o 
thousand inhaliitantH. You know iUa In- 
di.'iriM lov<f to wand<;r from (dfici* to |>lfi/:f;, uni 
M:ldorri liv(; long in r,oninru:t M;tth:niontK{ 
they th<:nrforo /irid tho «<lvfintag(; of huild- 
iii'^ hijrti fniil Iioiihcm, uh wc hhould rull 
thfrrn ; for wh<;ii<:v<;r th<;y wiHJi to tako down 
a hoii^'cor r'rhiiild onf;, tlio lalior iirineipully 
f'lIlM ii|ioii fh(; worii<;n, who will tak<; dowu 
or |iiitoii<: up in ah:w houfM. They do not 
h:iv(: lloorHor Keatri, hut Hiton inalKor hkinN. 
Ifi'^feiidof hr<:-phie«;K, they dig a hole ahout 
two leel ae.rohH, not very deep, in whirh the 
fire iH kindled, and an apertun; left in the 
roof for the Hinokc to piixH off. It im corn- 
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men to find three or four such fires in one 
lodge, around which the family sit in circles. 

After attending to all the objects which 
they had to bring before the council, the 
missionaries returned to their comfortable 
home ; for to them it appeared uncommonly 
so, with all their inconveniences, when 
compared with that of the best native hab- 
itations. 

I must now leave you with my best wishes 
for your temporal and eternal happiness. 

C0KN£LIA. 



LETTER JV. 

My dear Cousins, — In less than a fortnight 
after the meeting of the council, nine Osage 
warriors, on their way to the garrison, called 
at the mission house. They wished to as- 
certain whether the Cherokees had deter- 
mined upon war ; but a little circumstance 
occurred which excited new fears that they 
should meet the enemy ; they therefore tar- 
ried all night, and the next day returned to 
their village. ^It was not long after this 
visit, that Major Bradford, at Fort Smith, 
sent the missionaries word that war had 
been declared between the two nations, and 
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that the Cherokoes had requested the white 
people should remove, for fear they would 
be injured by their young warriors in the 
heat of battle. And what seemed a little 
remarkable, within a week afterwards, Cla- 
more, the Osage chief, called upon the 
missionaries to tell them that four hundred 
of his warriors had resolved to go over the 
river and march down to the Cherokee coun- 
try, and fight them upon their own ground ; 
and his object in calling was to caution 
them to keep an eye upon their cattle and 
horses, lest his young men should take them 
away. He insinuated to them that there 
were other Osage villages, over which he 
had no control, from whose inhabitants the 
mission might receive injury ; but manifest- 
ed much friendship for the mission familyi 
and strong attachment to the government 
of the United States. During this visit, 
Mr. Chapman presented him with a pair of 
shoes, made designedly for the first chief, 
by his brother in Connecticut. Clamore 
was highly gratified with his gift, and said, 
"jfic is my brother too" 

The party of Osages who went down to 
fight the Cherokees early in April, returned 
before the middle of the month, boasting 
that they had killed several Cherokee ana 
a few Quapaw Indians ; they had also des- 
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troyed and stolen considerable property 
Irom the white settlers. In consequence of 
•such an unpleasant state of things, mission- 
ary operations were retarded, and much 
;anxicty suflTered by all the family, for many 
months. Mr. Chapman went over to the 
Tillage the last of April, to find out, if pos- 
.sible, what they were to expect from the 
chief and his people, after the murders and 
robbery they had committed in their late 
warlike excursion. Clamore said, ^^ I did 
not send my men down to conduct soV^ Much 
dissatisfaction was expressed by his people ; 
and the young chief, to whom the conduct 
of the entcrprize was committed, met with 
so many frowns on his return, that he soon 
escaped from the village. Clamore made 
some overtures for peace with Col. Webber, 
one of the most influential Cherokee chiefs, 
(perhaps you will remember that this chief 
was brother-in-law to Catherine Brown,) 
but he was careful that he should understand 
his desire for peace did not arise from a 
sense of weakness, for he sent him word 
that he could send upon him at least fifteen 
hundred warriors ; and if it was his wish to 
carry on war, he TClamore) would prosecute 
it on his part with the utmost vigor. 

The trials of the missionaries seemed 
4«ther to increase than lessen. They were 

5* 
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disappointed in their expectations of finding 
miii-seats, and their mill-wright was unae- 
quaiiited with the art of constructing tnills 
to be carried with any other than water pow- 
er. Some of their most efficient helpers 
were sick, and they were still destitute of a 
kitchen, oven, &c. The ladies were' feeble, 
and obliged to prepare food, and attend to 
the sick under very great disadvantages; so 
that when they met on the evening of the 
first Monday in May, they seemed to be 
covered with an almost impenetrable cloud 
of darkness. However, the Lord smiled 
upon them in a few days, and their hearts 
began to be cheered, and much quickened 
in prayer and praise. The sick showed 
signs of recovery, and after a season of uni- 
ted consultation, they resolved to build a 
good frame house, forty-eight feet long and 
twenty wide, two stories high, with a piazza 
in front, kitchen, cellar, &c. They had 
failed in every attempt to secure a good in- 
terpreter, and at this meeting it was agreed 
that Mr. Chapman should go to Clamore's 
village immediately, and see if it was not 
expedient for him to accompany them upon 
their summer's hunt, that he might acquira^ 
their language. He accordingly went tha^ 
fourteenth of May, but found the village 
deserted ; to all appearance they had beea t 
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absent several days. The next day it was 
voted that Mr Chapman and Mr. Wni. Re- 
qua should follow them to the hunting 
ground, and remain till they returned home 
in the fall. They also adopted a variety of 
recrnlations with re^rard to the dutv of other 
indiTidualB of the mission family, the care 
of the mission property, <tc. And May the 
26th was set apart for fasting and prayer, 
previous to organizing a regular church. 
The day following was the Sabbath, when 
the ordinance of the Lord's Supper was ad- 
ministered. It was a season of deep solem- 
nity, and tender interest ; the ties that bound 
this affectionate family and church together 
before, seemed on this occasion to be so 
strengthened as to make them feel wholly 
of one heart and one mind. 

Here Mr. Pelham entered the room, and 
said, " What do you find to scribble about 
so much, my daughter'?" Cornelia, with 
much simplicity, related the engagement 
she had made witli her cousins, and added, 
" I am now engaged in giving them an ac- 
count of the first mission ever attempted 
among the Osages of the Arkansas." 

Mr. Pelham. But, my child, you know 
there was a mission fitted out to the Osa- 
ges of the Missouri, about tlie same time. 

Cornelia. I do, Pa', but I feel confused 
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when I attempt to think of the two difTerent 
bands to whom the missions were seat. I 
wish you would throw some light upon the 
subject. 

Mr. Pelharn. They constituted one band 
about a hundred years ago, but with a view 
to more extensive settlements, or in cons^ 
quence of the intrigues of rival traders, it 
was agreed in a great national council, that 
the band should divide, and one part move 
off to the Missouri, while the other should 
remain on the Arkansas river and the reffion 
around it. Those who moved to the Mii^ 
souri. were sore pressed by the surrounding 
tribes, w ho did not feel inclined to cultivate 
their friendship; and finding themselvee i 
unhappy, they returned, by permission of 
the Arkansas band, under whose protection 
they put themselves, and settled upon an ' 
extensive plain, not far from the old estab- 
lishment. It is supposed, that upon this 
occasion, those upon the Arkansas took the 
name of the Great Osages, and gave that of 
Little Osas-es to those who had returned. 
Although they are called by diflerent names, 
yet in reality their habits and interests are 
the same. 

At the present time, the Little Osagef 
are considered the most skilful and bold in 
war, and the most dexterous and successfii} 
hunters. 
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jielia. This was what I wished to 
J it has relieved me from much anxi- 
br 1 felt very unwilling to send any 
fit to the children, which wasnotper- 
correct. I have one more question 
pose. How many towns and inhabi- 
lave the whole Osage tribe 9 

Pelham. In 1817, Gov. Clark stated 
le Great Osages had three towns, con- 
l in them all six thousand inhabitants ; 
le Little Osages two towns, in which 
bout two thousand souls. This num-» 
constantly decreasing, on account of 
vars, sickness, want of food, and the 
death of many of their children ; and 

now probably more than five thou- 

nelia. How is the principal Little 
town situated *? 

. relliam. Upon the Neosho river, 
miles above Union. I presume you 
that there has been, and still con- 
to be much of jealousy and bad feel- 

etween the two bands, and it was 

lit a very providential circumstance 

riginated a mission to the Little Osa- 
soon after one was sent to their 

en. 

nvlia. I thank you. Pa', for all this 

lation. 
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She immediately communicated the sub- 
stance of the above conversation to her 
cousins, and sent the letter to them in sea- 
son for their next meeting. 



LETTER V. 

My dear Cotisins, — In this letter I shall 
teli you about the second mission to the 
Osagcs. 

The summer after the first mission left 
New York, Sans-Nerf the principal chief of 
the Missouri Osages, visited the city of 
Washington with his first counsellor and 
highest warrior, as a deputation to request 
government to establish schools in his na- 
tion, and to grapt them the means of civil- 
ization. The wishes of the chief were com- 
municated to the Rev. Dr. Worcester, at 
that time the Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Board of Foreign MissioDi, 
by Colonel McKenney, the superintendent 
of Indian trade. 

After some deliberation it was thought 
best, if another mission was sent to the 
Osage people, that it should be done by 
the same society under whose patronage the 1 
first had been established. The Rev. Dr. 1 
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Milledoler, Secretary of the United Foreign 
Missionary Society, was requested to repair 
immediately to the seat of government and 
make the necessary arrangements with the 
Osage chiefs. 

Soon after his arrival, Dr. Milledoler made 
an address to the chiefs, stating the good 
wishes which his Society cherished for him 
and his people, — their object in sending out 
persons who would teach them religion and 
the arts of civilized life, &c. To which 
Sans-Nerf replied as follows : — 

" My Friend^ — You see I am not white 
like you ; I am red — bat my heart is in the 
same place with your heart ; my blood is 
the same color as your blood ; my limbs are 
like your limbs ; I am an American. 

" My Friend^ — I have heard your talk. 
When I go to my village, do you think my 
people will tell me to hold my tongue, or 
will shut their ears, when I tell them what 
you say 9 

" My Friend, — I told my brother, the su- 
perintendent of Indian trade, that I did not 
come on here for my pleasure, nor to see 
the country. I came to do business. What 
I have come for is most done. I am pleas- 
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ed, and when I tell my people what you say^ 
they will be pleated. 

" My Friend^ — I repeat it — I am pleased 
with what you say, and wish you to come- 
soon. Come to my village." .!^' 

Several interviews took place after this, 
in one of which a sort of treaty or covenant 
was made between the chiei's and Dr. Mille- 
doler in behalf of their nation, and the So- 
ciety of which he was Secretary ; the pur- 
port of which was, that the United Foreign 
Missionary Society should send out a mis- 
sion to the Osages of the Missouri as early 
as possible, to instruct them in the know- 
ledge of true religion — to teach their younff: 
men agriculture and the mechanic arts, and 
their young women the use of the wheel, 
and loom, together with knitting, sewing, 
and all kinds of household matters, as prac- 
tised by white people, — besides establishing 
schools in which all their young people and 
children might learn to read, write and atr 
tend to the higher branches of education, if 
the chiefs desired it. They also agreed for 
the Osages, to receive the instructions of 
the missionaries, to treat them kindly, to aid 
them in building houses for themselves 
and the children who should live with them 
to learn — to give them as much land as the 
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»naries should wish to cultivate for 
Dwn use ; but they were restricted from 
asing or occupying any land, not as- 
i for their particular use by the In- 
themselves. 

e chief farther stipulated that the mis- 
ies should never be driven from their 
n by any of his people ; that in case 
lid not like to retain them in the na- 
they would either make the United 
^n Missionary Society acquainted with 
wishes, or their great father the Pres- 
of the United States, 
er Dr. Milledoler returned to New 
and it was made public that arrange- 
I were making for the outfit of a large 
m family to the Osages of the Mis- 
more than a hundred persons, both 
and female, volunteered their services 
J laborious and self-denying enterprize. 
gladly would they have broken away 
the endearments of domestic life in the 
of polished and refined society, to 
the hardships and perils of the howl- 
ilderness. But as the funds of the So- 
were not sufHcient to send but a small 
of those who willingly offered them- 
; to the work, the following persons 
selected and went. The Rev. Mr. 
e, of Vermont, was appointed superin- 

6 
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tendent, and Rev. Mr. Pixley, of the 
State, assistant, the Rev. Mr. Montgoi 
of Pennsylvania, minister and teacher 
Belcher, physician and surgeon. 1 
I- ^; gentlemen had wives. Besides these 

•i ' sons, there were Messrs. Austin, S( 

!; ^ Jones, Newton, Bright and Sprague, 

^ were farmers, mechanics, and teachers, 

their wives, and five unmarried ladies, 
ed, Susan Comstock, Harriet WooUey 
ry Weller, Mary Etris, Eliza Howell, 
mong these families were sixteen chil 
making the whole mission family to 
tain forty-five souls. This company 
collected in the city of New York ea: 
March, 1821. On the fourth, there ^ 
public meeting held on their account i 
first ^Presbyterian Church, which was 
to overflowing a long time before the 
mencement of the exercises. The dej 
the Redeemer was commemorated, ai 
proved a melting season to his follow 
other meetings of deep interest succc 
each other during the stay of the mis 
aries, at which the most enlivening 
spirited addresses were made by distin^ 
ed clergymen of the three denomim 
which were united in the society, i 
whose patronage this mission was to b4 
to the heathen. The day of tlieir dc 
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ure, they received the instructions of the 
Board, &c. And after these services clos- 
ed, a long procession formed and conduct- 
ed the family to the wharf, and after joining 
their beloved friends in singing a farewell 
hymn, the most tender parting salutations 
were witnessed by thousands, who manifest- 
ed by their emotion that it was a scenB 
never to be forgotten. Before sunset they 
reached the Point at Elizabeth town, and 
found more carriages were collected than 
vvere necessary to convey the family to the 
town. Even the Governor with his lady 
came down to the Point to receive the mis- 
sionaries, manifesting their regard to the 
sacred cause of missions. Owhat a charm 
does religion throw over rank and wealth ! 
and how endearing to the hearts of the peo- 
ple was the amiable and condescending de- 
portment of Governor Williamson and his 
lady upon this occasion. They took tea 
with the mission family at the Rev. Dr. Mc 
Dowell's and united in the religious servi- 
ces on that evening ; and the next ayd,' af- 
ter joining in prayer and singing a farewell 
hymn in the midst of a vast concourse of 
people, accompanied the missionaries to 
JSrunswick, where the party was met at the 
bridge by Col. Nelson, who received them 
under his care fi:on> the hands of their Kou.- 
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orable and pious friends from Eli] 
town. 

It would talie me too long, niy dea 
ins, to recount every instance of Ci 
courtesy and kindness these honorq 
vants of the Lord Jesus experience 
the friends of the heathen, on the 
Iheir " desert home ;" but the insta 
have already mentioned will give yoi 
idea of the reception they met from; 
tians at Trenton, Princeton, and PI) 
phia. At the latter place, meetings) 
to those in the cities and towns I na 
ready mentioned were attended, and 
lions in money and necessary article 
made to a considerable amount. 
Philadelphia they started for Pittsbi 
hired waggons, and reached that pi 
safety on the twenty-ninth of April. 

i must now bid you adieu, hopii 
to write you again. Cornb 



LETTER VI. 

J\1y tkar Covsiiis, — I observed in 
itiat tlie mission family had reached 
burg in safety. After spending moi 
a week with Christian friends in that 
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ivho cheered them with their conversation, 
prayers and hospitality, they embarked, 
April 11, on board two boats, deeply affect- 
ed with the tender regard manifested for 
them by Christians of every name. In a 
letter to a friend, Mr. Pixley said, " We 
have been warned, exhorted, encouraged, 
and most affectionately bidden God speedy 
with many tears, expressive both of joy and 
fear. I could i^ot tell you, if I had time, 
what fervent prayers have ascended, and 
how many, whom we never saw before, 
have been dissolved in a ilood of tears at 
our departure. It exceeds all description, 
and leaves us only a glowing remembrance 
of what cannot be expressed." It was a 
circumstance worthy of notice, that the 
very pilot who conducted the Union Mission 
down the river, the previous year, and the 
mission to Elliot, since that time, was en- 
gaged to conduct the present family down. 
After the boats started, and the family 
were regulated, a school was opened for 
the children of the mission, and the busi- 
ness of the family, school, study, and of the 
boatmen, was conducted with as much 
regularity, as any establishment on shore 
could have been. The boats moved on 
pleasantly, and with as much rapidity as 
had been anticipated, until the third of 

6* 
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May, when one of the boats having bi 
sometime ahead, fell back, requesting 
other to come along side, — she did so, i 
heard the distressing intelligence, that < 
of the boatmen had fallen overboard, 
was drowned. The shock was felt throu 
! out the family, for the man had gained 

I confidence and esteem of the whole c< 

I pany. 

He appeared to be a very pious n 
This seemed to be the first heavy trial t 
I had been called to experience ; but 

! same evening, Mrs. Newton, in the o1 

boat, who had been unwell several d 
became much worse, and her infant, a 
days old, appeared to be dying of spas 
It continued but a day or two, and was 
terred at Mount Vernon, Indiana, and 
days after, its mother's eyes were close( 
death. When the boats arrived at Sh 
neetown. Dr. Belcher thought it best to 
ry Mrs. Newton on shore ; an eminent j 
sician of that place was consulted, ' 
agreed with him in thinking, that if it v 
possible anything would help her, it w( 
be a removal. Accordingly, she was 
ried upon a bed to a large airy room a 
rods from the river, but it produced nc 
feet ; she was rational, calm and resign 
felt herself upon the confines of etern 
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yet, was not in the least dismayed. Her 
confidence in the Saviour remained un- 
shaken, and she was happy to the last. 
Her death was so peaceful, that not a groan 
was heard, not a finger moved ; it was like 
the soft sleep of infancy. Mrs. Newton 
was very amiable and pleasant, and had 
won the affection of all connected with the 
mission in an unusual degree. Her firiends 
were supported through this afflictive scene, 
though they could not restrain the tears 
that fell, as they bent over her lifeless form. 
She died on the morning of the sixth of 
May, and was entombed the evening of the 
same day ; a large number of strangers as- 
sembled to join in the funeral rites, and 
their tearful eyes testified the interest and 
sympathy they felt in view of the affecting 
providence. , 

The next day, the brethren of the mis- 
sion built a wooden railing around the grave 
of their dear sister and friend, and immedi- 
ately pursued their journey. On the ninth 
of May, they began to ascend the Missis- 
sippi, and with the greatest exertions, they 
were unable to proceed but a few miles ; 
some days they ascended seven, others, five 
and ten. ^ Discouraging as were these cir- 
cumstances, yet all preserved their forti- 
tude and patience remarkably. In pros- 
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perity and ^adrersity, the family sei 
united and harmonious, which was ren 
able, considering it was made up of pei 
'Trom nine different States, who had c 
pied widely different situations in the w 
and but recently gathered together i] 
capacity of a family. The boats arril* 
St. Louis, on the third of June, and a 
terview with Governor Clark was sc 
and obtained, by the superintendent, 
presented the documents which go^ 
ment had forwarded to him: The 
day, another interview was obtained 
the governor, and Mr. Choteau, anc 
son, sub-agents for Indian affairs ; th( 
mer gentleman had great influence 
the Indians ; his son had recently retv 
from the Osage country. Nearly I 
day was spent in consultation upon 
jects connected with the mission, espc 
ly in regard to its location. Gov< 
Clark, and the Messrs. Choteaus appc 
very friendly to the mission, and expr< 
a wish to render it all the assistan< 
their power. 

At this place, they heard appallin; 
mors of wars, betwewi .the Cherokees, 
awares, Shawnees, anil the Osages,- 
trusting in the protecting power of 
heavenly Master, they urged their wa] 
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through such a variety of difficulties, 
if I should stop to recount them all, it 
d occupy more time than my other 
s would allow. Suffice it to say, the^ 
onaries had to contend with a flood 
ilmost the whole length of their pas- 
up the Missouri and Osage rivers ; all 
EU'e acquainted with the navigation of 

rivers, under similar circumstances, 
' something of the attendant labors 
perils, and no others can know them 
But the Lord mercifully preserved 
lives, and a greater measure of health 
could reasonably have been anticipa- 
only one case of ague and fever had 
rred, during the progress of the whole 
ey, which was almost five months. 
5 cases of bilious fever were rather 
late, but none of them considered 
3rous. The family entered the Osage 
on the 29th of June. On the finit 
ath in July, they went on shore for di- 
worship, and the services of the day 

performed under the shadow of a 
rock, that projected far enough, to 
;r a thousand persons from the bum- 
lys of a summer's sun, or the fiirious 
igs of a winter's storm. It was a calm, 
\n and sweet Sabbath. In just a 
ti from this day, the boats reached the 
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mouth of the Little Osage river, and it was 
resolved, that some of Uie brethren should 
examine the country, select a site for the 
mission, and confer with the Indians. On 
August the 2d, the family came to the tra- 
ding establishment of Mr. Choteau, the' 
sub-agent, whom tliey met at St. Louis. A 
most delightfnl, elevated country opened 
before them ; here they found a few na- 
tives who manifested pleasure, when they 
learned who the missionaries were, and be- 
came acquainted with their object. The 
people generally, were absent upon their 
summer hunt ; but the superintendent im- 
mediately despatched a messenger to ac- 
quaint them with their arrival, and to re- 
quest them to call a council as early as pos- 
sible. The brethren to whom the task of 
choosing a station was assigned, returned 
from their examination of the banks of the 
Little Osage, and it was thought best to go 
up nearer the United States' factory, and 
look out a place. 

At that place, they met Mr. Williams 
appointed interpreter of the factory, anc 
having found a spot which combined man] 
important advantages, and having been in 
formed that was the place selected for then 
by the chiefs, previous to their arrival, the; 
did not hesitate to conunence operations 
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without waiting for the expected council, 
or the return of their messenger. When 
the chiefs and people returned, and were 
met in council, they approved the choice of 
a station made by the missionaries, and were 
satisfied with the papers read to them from 
the officers of the United States' govern- 
ment. The chiefs pointed out the tract of 
land to be appropriated to the use of the 
mission, which was supposed to contain 
nearly fifteen thousand acres. 

The station is situated upon the north 
bank of a branch of the Osage river, called 
Marais des Cygnes, one mile from the United 
States' factory, or trading house, and about 
fifteen or twenty miles from the place 
where the Osage villages then were. 
. I must postpone any farther account this 
evening. Ever yours, 

Cornelia. 



LETTER VII. 

My dear cousin D , — The missiona- 
ries telt very grateful, when they discover- 
ed a fine mill seat upon the tract of land 
assigned them, and plenty of good timber, 
lime-stone and coal. With joy they left 
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their floating habitations, and pitched their 
tents upon the spot, afterwards called Haiw 
mony, in which they lived until they erected 
cabins. The weather proved uncommonly 
wet ; heavy rains succeeded each othw, 
and the family were great sufTerers ; the 
ague and fever made such rapid advances, 
that, in a few weeks, every member of the 
family had been more or less afflicted by it 
For three months, there were seldom more 
than four or five grown persons able to at- 
tend to ordinary business. Dr. Belcher. 
was numbered with those who were very 
seriously sick. 

When the medicine chests were opened, 
it was found that there was not a large sup- 
ply of Peruvian bark, and it was ascertained 
at an early period, that bark was the only 
efficacious remedy; while that on hand 
lasted, it was used with success in every, in- 
stance ; but after their store was exhausted, 
those persons who had began to recover, 
relapsed, and a dreadful scene followed* 
The excellent Mrs. Montgomery had been 
sick of this disease some time, before the 
birth of her child, and after that event, dhe 
suddenly sunk down into the arms of death ; 
the infant survived but a few hours, and 
both were laid in the same grave. But she 
died the death of the righteous, and her end 
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ivas peace. The mission felt this bereave- 
ment most sensibly ; but their faith did not 
fiiint ; they cast themselves anew upon the 
mercy and faitiifulness o&Ood, and fervent- 
ly implored that this chastisement might be 
sanctified to their increasing fidelity and 
usefulness among the heathen. Their tears 
had scarcely ceased to flow over the remains 
of this beloved sister, before the fountain 
of grief was again opened by the death of 
one of the children of the superintendent, 
an infant of Mrs. Seeley, and one about the 
same age of Dr. and Mrs. Belcher ; these 
deaths were soon followed by that of Mr. 
Seeley, who was attacked with a kind of 
pleurisy, which, with a violent cough, soon 
brought him to the grave. Thus, before the 
close of November, less than four months 
after the family landed, six of their number 
lay silent in the " narrow house." The first 
cabin was not in a habitable state, until the 
latter part of October. But in these dayS 
of darkness and sorrow, this suflering family 
was not forgotten of their Heavenly Father 
— wormen, from the settlements below, 
came to their assistance, and\ before the 
year ended, they had erected ten cabins, 
each sixteen feet square, with good floors 
and chimneys. A person ha,d been sent to 
Fraifklin for a supply of Peruvian bark, 

7 
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which, with the blessing of God, soon restor- 
ed the whole family to health. I mention 
this circumstance, that you may lay in a good 
stock of Peruvian bark, if you should ever 
go on a mission to the south-western In- 
dians, or migrate into the western states, bs 
I suppose thousands of those who are now 
members of our Sabbath schools will do. 
After the restoration of health in the family, 
the missionary improvements and prepara'- 
tion? wei-e pushed forward with diligence 
and vigor. 

A spacious kitchen and dining-hall,, a 
large blackslnitVs fihop, and several other 
necessary buildings were completed in Jan- 
uary. Early in that month, a school was 
opened for the native children of both sex- 
es, and taught by the Rev. Mr. Montgomery 
and Miss Comstock. In a few days, fifteen 
were added to the two with whom the school 
commenced; one of the scholars was a 
youth of eighteen or twenty, who had a wife, 
and a mother, whose united influence was 
exerted in vain, to withdraw him from the 
school. Sans-Nerf brought two of his 
grand-children, both lads, one about thir- 
teen, the other seven years of age. The 
. eldest was heir apparent to the government 
of the Osage nation. 
White Hair was the reigning chief, at that 
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time. About thirty years ago, a venerable 
chief of that name, with a considerable num- 
ber of his counsellors and warriors, visited 
the city of New York, and while there, an 
elegant Bible was presented to him by the 
New York Missionary Society, which he 
preserved with great care, and set a nigh 
value upon it, although it is probable that 
he died totally ignorant of its contents ; 
however, when he died, this Bible and his 
tomahawk were deposited with him in the 
grave. 

As winter approached, the wetfither was 
found to be extremely cold; the sn^ falling 
several inches ; more than once the ther- 
mometer fell below zero ; at the same time, 
the journals of the mission record the fact, 
that in January, they ploughed a very exten- 
sive garden, and fields for com, &c. 

Perhaps you will charge me with giving 
contradictory accounts, to tell of ploughing 
in January, after saying the thermometer 
fell below zero ; but, my dear cousins, both 
were true, — sometimes the weather was ex- 
cessively cold, then suddenly followed by 
pleasant warm days. Ttie garden and fields 
I have mentioned, were frozen to the depth 
of twelve or fourteen inches ; but on the 
surface, so soft and dry, as to be^ploughed 
with as much ease as at any other season, 
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while the pleasant weather lasted, though 
perhaps the work would be stopped within 
three days, by another hard freeze. 

It looks remarkable to us, that in that 
country, where more flannel is required to 
keep people comfortable than in New Eng- 
land, all the cattle and horses can subsist 
without shelter or forage, except what they 
gather themselves ; and in the spring, have 
more flesh, and appear more 'smoodi and 
beautiful than in the eastern ^states,' under 
the most favorable circumstances. Yet I 
have read statements from the best author- 
ities, that such is the truth. I will just add' 
for your brothers' benefit, if they should ev- 
er turn into western farmers, and settle in 
the Osage country, they must take out 
stronger ploughs than the missionaries did, 
for theirs were soon broken in pieces by the 
strong roots of the prairie grass, which grows 
from six to nine feet high, and' makes trav- 
elling through it, as difficult and laborious, 
as it would be to travel through a level snow 
ten or twelve inches deep. 

Remember me kindly to all inquiring 
friends. . Cornelia. 
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LETTER VIII. 

JUy dear Cousins, — You express a wish to 
know the exact situation of the Osage coun- 
try. The Osage Indians possessed both 
sides of the Neosho or Grand river, from its 
mouth to its source, until thej sold it to the 
United States. You will find their country 
now, by looking on your map west of the 
southern part of the Stale of Missouri ; ac- 
cording to a treaty made a few years ago, 
their lands extended westward to the Mex- 
ican territory. So many changes have ta- 
ken place with regard to the location of 
different tribes within a few years, it seems 
a difficult matter to ascertain the spot oc- 
cupied by any one of them for only a short 
period. I think the missionaries journeyed 
about twenty-five hundred miles firom New 
York. 

Governor Miller visited many parts of the 
Osage country in 1820, and carried home 
many natural curiosities, which it would be 
very amusing to examine. Among other 
things he took a specimen of salt which he 
found upon a salt prairie ; he said the ground 
was covered for many miles with a crust of 
pure, white chrystalized salt to the de)>th of 

7* 
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foui; and six inches, and that blocks of it 
can be taken off that will measure a foot 
square. If you- attempt to go to this place 
from the " Post," you will find it thirteen 
hundred miles by the course of the river, 
but as 1 said before, not much over six hun- ' 
dred miles by land. A branch of the Ar- 
kansas passes through this prairie, and 
whenever it overflows* its banks the water 
of the river becomes too salt to drink. 
About a hundred and fifty miles from this 
place there is a mountain, out of which is- 
sues a spring, the water of which is as hot 
as that used by a butcher in dressing swine. 
The governor received a present from the 
Indians of eight horses, the skins of a wild 
hog and a badger. He obtained two frogs 
with horns, and kept one of them alive 
more than three weeks ; they laid more 
than twenty little white eggs about as large 
as a bean, and then died. He carefully 
preserved them in spirits, to showthem to 
his friends, by whom they were considered 
a great curiosity. Andrew would be de- 
lighted, if he could secure them, to put in 
his cabinet of curiosities. 

If you will excuse this long digression, I' 
will hasten to inform you that the missioa 
at Harmony prospered in their religious and 
secular concerns through the winter of 
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1821-22. They did not organize them- 
selves into a regular church until March, 
upon that occasion, they celebrated the dy- 
ing love of the Lord Jesus, ancl it was own- 
ed of him for their quickening and growth 
m grace. 

The unhappy war existing between the 
Osages and Cherokees of the Arkansas, was 
a serious impediment to the operations of 
th^ mission schools, both at Harmony and 
Union. Yet, as Union was -nearest to the 
Cherokee settlement, that station was more 
affected by the war, than the one at Har- 
mony. 

Soon after the joyful tidings were receiv- 
ed that -other missionaries had arrived 
among -the Osages, the Rev. Mr. Chapman, 
from Union, made them a friendly visit, hop- 
ing in some way to obtain assistance in the 
acquisition of the native language, for they 
could not find an interpreter able to aid 
them in imparting religious instruction. 
You can scarcely conceive the poverty of 
the Osage language, it being almost entire- 
ly destitute of words by which to convey 
moral sentiments. However, with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Williams, interpreter for the 
United States at their trading-house, in ad- 
diition to other helps, Mr. Chapman finished 
a dictionary, a 3d the most difficult parts of 
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a grammar, before the close of the y< 
The dictionary contained about two th 
sand words. 

Agreeably to the wishes of cousins T 

bdt and Jerome, and t^ie lads belonging 

your society, I will in my next give thei 

further account of the progress of the v 

Ever yours, Cornelia 



LETTER IX. 

DearJeromey — As you take so much pic 
ure ip hearing about wars, battles, and ^ 
tories, I will address this warlike epistk 
you, hoping it will not increase your ti 
for military prowess. You will recolle< 
have already mentioned some skirmis 
which took place immediately after the 
rival of the missionaries. At that time 
hope was cherished that a peace wo 
soon be made, but the issue proved 1 
hope a delusive one. Clamore proposec 
lurmistice for three nionths, which was 
cepted by the Chetxikees, and the Osi 
chief with his party set off for a hunt. B 
after the departuiglof the Osages, a pi 
of Cherokees passed about fifteen m 
above the Union mis»6n, and fell • upo 
man that bad been adopted by the Osaj 
of whom they were very fond. His fat 
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18 a Frenchman, and his mother a Pawnee 
dian. After murdering this unoffending 
d unsuspecting man, and frightening his 
nily into the woods, the» victors carried 
r the poor man's scalp in triumph, went 
•wn to the village near Dwight, in the Ar- 
nsas country, and rent the air with their 
clamations of joy. This cruel and un- 
ovoked murder exasperated the Osages, 
10 n(ieditated revenge, and wished to take 
speedily. But Major Bradford, from Fort 
nith, visited them soon after they return- 
from their hunting ground, most anxious- 
•desirous of bringing the war to a close, 
ler much deliberation and many tcdksj 
ijor Bradford proposed that the contend- 
; parties should submit the whole contro- 
rsy to disinterested men, who should make 
:reaty that would ensure lasting peace. 
.8 proposition was readily assented to by 
amore, and his people, and not doubt- 
j but the Cherokees would gladly a- 
ee to the proposals, the Osages set off 
on another hunt. But instead of com- 
bing with the terms assented to by 
amore, the Cherokees rejected every ov- 
ture, pursued after their enemies, came to 
3ir encampment, killed and took prison- 
3 about one hundred. Atl who were able 
d, but they were pursued a part of two 
ys, and all who were overtakeiv fell ^ 
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sacrHice to the relentless fury of their foes^ 
At the time of this dis.aster, most of the 
Osage warriors were absent, and the old 
men, women and children, being in a de- 
fenceless state, were murdered in the most 
shocking manner. 

The poor Osages, in fleeing for their 
lives, lost their horses, skins, meat and veih 
sels to eat and cook in. They returned 
home poor and dejected. The chief who 
h^d placed his little children in the Union 
mission school, came trembling, as he in- 
quired whether the enemy had destroyed or 
spared them ? When the little creaturas 
appeared, healthy and playful, their father 
tenderly kissed them, saying, '^ I am satis- 
fied ; you are better off than if you had 
been with the Osages." When this man 
went to his people and told them how hap- 
py his children were, and how fdst they 
were learning, Clamore sighed, and said, 
" I wish the war was over, that I might send 
my children there also." Some oAhe Os- 
age chiefs thought Major Bradford could 
have restrained the Cherokees, and felt 
rather unfriendly towards that officer for a 
little time, but they were mistaken. Eveiy 
thing that was in the power of the Govern- 
or and Major Bradford to do, was done to 
prevent this bloody warfare. 

After months of anxiety and suspense on 
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the part of the missionaries, another at- 
tempt to make peace between the hostile 
QfttioDS was made, and through the inter- 
vention of the national government a coun- 
cil of the chiefs and warriors of both tribes 
was held at the garrison. The discussions 
were continued ten or twelve days, and ter- 
minated in an amicable adjustment of all 
difficulties,' and it was hoped the founda- 
tion for a permanent peace was laid. The 
prisoners were to be restored to their res- 
pective people without injury. Among the 
captives in possession of the Cherokees 
were Lydia Carter, the little Osage captive 
and her brother, of whom I gave you an ac- 
count in one of our little meetings in the 
bower, last summer. 

The treaty was not very pleasing to the 
Osages ; but they were so worn down with 
the fatigue and losses they had sustained 
during the war, that they welcomed peace, 
though it was not obtained upon quite so 
easy terms as they wished. 

The school increased after the agitations 
occasioned by the war ceased, and Tally, 
an influential chief, brought his son, whom 
the missionaries named Philip Milledoler. 
In little more than a week his mother visit- 
ed him. She was expecting to Accompany 
her husband upon d long hunt in a few ■. 
days. She gave him good counsel, exhort- 
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ing him to be obedient and contented.^ 
Her husband had many misgivings about 
leaving him, on account of the ridicule and 
reproach his people cast upon him for suf- 
fering his son to be brought up a "ipAi^ 
man. A fine boy came with him who 
wished to be left, and after much hesitation 
Tally concluded to go to the hunt, and 
leave both the boys at school. At parting, 
he charged the missionaries not to make 
the boys '< half Osage, but to make them 
white men wholly; to give them a foil 
dress, — ^to take off their hum-pass (mocca- 
sins) and put on stockings and shoes." He 
said, '' I want to see them dressed before I 
leave you, so that I may not weep when I 
am on my hunt." The boys were soon 
dressed in a complete English suit, and 
presented to the delighted chief, wlio ex- 
pressed entire satisfaction, and left them 
cheerful and happy. 

I will close with desiring kind reaiem- 
brance to all friends. Cornslu. 



LETTER X. 



My Dear Cousins, — Soon after the return 
of the chief Tally, from his hunt, he visited 
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the mission familv, havino^ heard ven* un-, 
favorable accounts of their treatment of his 
boys. After attending to a full explanation 
of the principles and plans of the mission 
and school, he appeared satisfied, acknowl- 
ing that the missionaries knew more than 
he did. He intended to go home on the 
Sabbath^ but when his son was apprised of 
it, he said to him, " To-morrow is the Sab- 
bath, we are scarcely allowed to go out of 
doors, and think you to ride home'?" Tally 
immediately concluded to remain till Mon- 
day. Upon the Sabbath he seemed to feel 
some surprise and curiosity as he witnessed 
the exercises of the Sunday School, which 
had been attended by the hired men and 
children, from the commencement of the 
mission, as well as the native children, af- 
ter they entered the school. Great pains 
were taken on that day to give the chief 
some correct notions of the one living and 
true God, but his mind seemed enveloped 
with thick darkness; however, he, with 
many other natives, occasionally came to 
the mission house afterwards, and listened 
to religious instauction. 

Things now began to assume a more 
cheering aspect — ^the farm was in good or- 
der, almost a hundred acres enclosed, and 
extensive corn-fields promised an abundant 

8 
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harvest — the grist and saw mill was in full 
operation — ^a school-house and other build- 
ings were completed, and they could count 
on their plantation a hundred head of cat- 
tle. 

The missionaries had in a good degree 
won the confidence of the chiefs, who pro- 
posed to remove nearer to the station, that 
they might derive benefit from the school, 
and receive some help and instruction in 
agriculture. O what a busy time it was, 
when they pulled down their houses, and 
piled them upontheirhorses, some of which 
carried a house, the children, and all the 
furniture at a load ! If Fanny says, "what a 
story !" tell her she must remember that I 
told you their houses were built of poles, 
matting, and skins, and their furniture con- 
sisted of one or two wooden bowls as mar 
ny horn spoons, and an iron pot or kettle. 
When they were settled they begged the 
missionary farmers to come and plough 
them a field. They readily complied, and 
took a four horse team, and ploughed two 
or three acres. Even the king, White-Hair, 
was the first in the field with a rake, with 
which he removed the rubbish. His exam 
pie of industry was of great value, as before 
the Indians felt it very degrading to culti- 
vate the soil, thinking it was labor suited 
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only to the condition of slaves. Afterwards 
the Indians took hold of work, and £^on 
asked to be employed upon the mission farm. 
The change in the sentiments of a few lead- 
ing men respecting work had a happy effect 
upon the boys in school, who previously had 
manifested great reluctance to engage in 
any kind of labor. One of the boys, a fine 
lad, soon became proud of his skill in work, 
and actually performed more fabor than 
some of the hired men. To us, these facts 
may not look very important, but if we, in 
imagination, place ourselves in the circum- 
stances of the missionaries, we shall find 
them to have been of great consequence. 

In their most prosperous seasons, "fe Vents 
frequently occurred which called up the 
most painfiil feelings. I will mention one 
or two facts by way of illustration. 

A party of Indians from the loway tribe 
came down upon the Osages to plunder cat- 
tle and horses, — they were discovered, pur- 
sued, and overtaken, — a battle ensued, some 
on both sides were slain, the Osages recov- 
ered their stolen horses and returned in tri- 
umph. What think you must have been 
the feelings of the missionaries when they 
saw the people, for whose tes^oral and 
eternal welfare they had sacrificed all the 
refinement, and most of the endearments of 
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social, civilized life, bearing before them a 
leg, arm, ear, hand, or scalp of their ene- 
ipies, as trophies of their victory ^ I almost 
shudder as I describe these scenes of hor- 
ror, and imagine I hear you exclaim, " O 
cousin, do not tell any more such bloody 
and cruel stories." I will finish this letter 
with something more pleasing. Several 
gentlemen of distinction, some pious, and 
all friendly to the missionary cause, in jour- 
neying through the Osage country, made 
visits and calls at the stations ; among the 
guests were Gen. Gaines, who visited Brai- 
nerd with his lady, and Pres. Monroe, Gen. 
Atkinson, and Col. Wool of the United 
States' army, and Col. Boon, and Col. Lo- 
gan, Commissioners from the Legislatui^e of 
Missouri, to select a place for the perman- 
ent seat of the government. I presume 
these visits were to the mission family sea- 
sons of peculiar refreshment and delight* 

In addition to all this, the Rev. Mr. Alw 
ander, a missionary from Missouri, visited 
them, and was instrumental of reviving their 
alpnost fainting souls. The missionaries gt 
Dwight, in the Arkansas Cherokee country, 
met the missionaries among the Osages at 
Union, and held a ministerial meeting o£ 
several days. After this season of consult- 
ation and prayer, the missionaries returniod 
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to their several posts, refreshed in soul, and 
strengthened in body ; resuming their la- 
bors for the salvation of the heathen with 
stronger faith, and more heavenly zeal. 

All these visiters were pleased with the 
liQcal situation and improvements of the sta- 
tion, and the appearance and progress of 
the scholars. Ever yours, 

Cornelia. 



LETTER XI. 

Dear Ddia^ — In this letter I shall attempt 
to relate some events that brought a dark 
cloud over the mission for a time. The 
United States' factory, or trading house, ha\i 
been established with a view to protect the 
poor Indiiin from the fraud and oppression of 
unprincipled white men, who usually hover 
around the borders of the Indian tribes in the 
character of traders, carrying with them in- 
temperance and pollution, and marking their 
whole course with desolation. These evils 
had in a good degree been prevented among 
the Osages, by the kind interference of the 
National Government, and why Congress 
should abolish the factory system, I do not 
know ; but the fact was, that as soon as the 

8* 
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restraints of that system were removed, the 
Osages were throDged with traders, who 
held out to them every inducement to re- 
move sixty or seventy miles from the mis- 
sionary station at Harmony, and the effects 
of their success were immeditely felt in the 
school ; most of the families who followed 
the advice of the traders were unwilling to 
leave their children in the school. Those 
scholars who were removed by parental an- 
thority, obeyed with reluctance. One little 
girl was bathed in tears, and after she had 
been carried some distance, intreated her 
mother to let her go back for her books, 
saying, " I wish still to read, though I am 
not permitted to continue in school." Al- 
though many children left school, and a 
considerable number of the Osages left that 
part of the country, other scholars applied 
for admission, and prosperity was again res- 
tored to the school, and the confidence, of 
those natives who remained, continued un- 
shaken. 

The anxiety of the missionaries to acquire 
the language, induced them to go repeatedly 
to the Indian villages, and remain for weeks, 
conforming entirely to the native mode of 
living, and the Rev, Mr. Pixley continued 
with them at one time, several months, fol- 
lowed them to the hunting ground, eating 
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or fasting, according to the fortune of the 
chase. Sometimes the ladies accompanied 
their husbands to the Indian encampments 
to learn th^ language, but they found the 
habits and manners of the people more dis- 
gusting, after they saw them in their own 
lodges day after day, than when they saw 
them occasionally at the mission house as 
visiters. How they could endure to see 
them devouring the entrails of wild beasts, 
I do not know ; but they saw so many other 
customs, if possible more filthy, that I sup- 
pose they became, gradually, almost insen- 
sible to some things, which greatly shocked 
their feelings at first. They must have felt 
strong desires to obtain the children, after 
they had tried the experiment, and found 
the little creatures which were placed un- 
der their care, so obedient and docile. It 
was trdly surprising to see how rapidly the 
little girls learned to read, write and sew 5 
the ladies who instructed them, kept an ac- 
count of the number of yards they sewed 
and hemmed, and the number of days they 
worked in the kitchen, and at the quarterly 
examinations these reports were read before 
the mission family, and any Osage company 
that happened to be present. It must look 
very strange to you, that the Osages should 
refuse to give up their children to the mis- 
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sionaries who would feed and clothe, as v 
as school them for nothing/ when the p 
things were running wild in the cold wir 
weather, with only a bit of an jhi tatte 
blanket tied about their necks, Und man 
them perfectly naked ; but they were in 
ter ignorance of the worth of learning, i 
knew nothing of the comforts connec 
with civilization, and it sometimes seen 
to the missionaries, that they never wo 
learn to serve and obey God, or help th< 
selves. 

When the grist-mill began to run, ; 
woula have laughed, could you have s< 
the wonder of the Indians in view of 
rapid motion of the wheels ; one of th 
exclaimed, ^ith a mixture of fear and 
tonishment, *' Wah-cun-do-ka !" which i 
difies supernatural, or divine ; cue of 
school-boys said, " no, Mr. Austin made 
mill, and the water turns it, therefore i 
not divine." So you see, their thoughts i 
be directed into the right channel, and t. 
are capable of being enlightened if t 
could only be brought under the mean; 
grace and instruction. 

The mill was a great benefit to the 
tives as well as the mission, for before tl 
com wds ground, the poor women w 
pbliged to pound it ; and afterwards 1 
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had to carry back-loads of corn to be ground 
and to convey the meal home in the same 
way. But they are trained up to drudgery 
from infancjf ; indeed, their whole lives are 
one course i|tf servitude and debasement. 

To give you a specimen of the wicked- 
ness and* cruelty of an Osage mother, I will 
tell you how one of them cast off a tender 
infant upon an open prairie to die, soon 
after its birth. Mr. Chapman hearing of it, 
sent for it, and it was immediately brought 
to him ; thus by a singular providence, the 
life of this forsaken babe was preserved. 

What Christian parent or child, who hears 
of such heathenish cruelty, will cease to pray 
for the extension of Christ's kingdom over 
all pagan lands ^ And can there be an in- 
dividual in our Sabbath schools, who does 
not desire to aid in furnishing every tribe of 
Insi^ijfinfl in this country with Bibles, mission- 
aries^ teaphers and schools ^ I hope not, 
aiid i;!ejoice that societies are daily forming 
among the members of Sabbath schools and 
Bible classes, to impart the blessings of the 
gospel to the ignorant and destitute in this, 
and foreign countries. 

Affectionately yours. Cornelia. 
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LETTER Xn. 



My dear Cvmins, — Allhoiigff'I hai 
ten you eleven letters abuut llie Qlj! 
the Osages, yet I have only brough 
its history to the closo of the year 18! 
both stations the family observed reli 
the first day of January, 1823, and 
moat fervently that they might see th( 
of the Bible producing greater effeo 
the scholars and the people, than tl 
yet seen; and before the month clos( 
hoped a spirit of religious inquiry ha 
menced among a few of the Indians, 
one Of two instances among the si 
Prejudices appeared to give way, ai 
boya and one girl were added to thi 
at Union ; two of the boys were t 
nine yeara old, uncommonly promisi 
young chief named Moi-reh Per-sha, 
ed to break away from native haht 
follow the example of white men. H 
to the missionaries and otfered to w 
them; they employed him on the fai 
gave him half a dotlara day. Six m 
two boys soon made a similar applj 
and performed their work well. In 
tbtiahment was surrounded w: 
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titudes of Indians on their Way to a bear 
hunt, east of the Neosho or Grand river. 
Among them was Tally's son, who had left 
schoohsome time previously, promising to 
return soon. • JJe went into the house, and 
showed that he could read quite as well as 
when he left school, but gave them to un- 
derstand that he thought it better to be a 
hunter and warrior than a scholar. When 
they took up their line of march the next 
morning, in single file, it was a solemn sight. 
Th0 hunters led the way, followed by the 
women and children; the pack-horses 
brought up the rear. The procession ex- 
tended two miles. On the great buffalo 
hunt, they march in two columns, from six 
to ten miles long. 

The mission family at Union, finding it 
inconvenient to accommodate so many 
Osage visiters as favored them with their 
company, built a comfortable lodge on their 
premises, in which the native women often 
staid long enough to learn to sew. The la- 
dies of the mission took much pains with 
them, and it was a gratifying sight to see 
nine patch-work bedquilts spread forth, 
which had been pieced together by Osage 
women and little girls. In April, Joseph 
Swiss, a Frenchman, with an Osage wife, 
brought their three little boys to school, 
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named Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

parents wished to be employed by th< 

sionaries, and being industrious peopl 

their help needful, they remained, j 

this time, the family were short of mai 

for making any kind of bread, and Mr < 

man went down to the Indian villag( 

H;" . purchased nineteen bags of corn, ' 

[' ;i were piled upon four horses, which 

I'; put under the care of Tally's wife. 

f/ led or drove the beasti to Union, wi 

'^l ■ most of the way with a child upon her 

•i: ' When the poor woman arrived, fih< 

..i-. almost exhausted with fatigue. Aftei 

'^* ing a day or two, she went home, ]l 

,*■{ a little daughter at school aboat 

^ i I years old, who had followed her moti 

the station. The missonaries gave h 

name of Margaret Milledoler. The 

week, Moi-reh Per-sha placed his littl 

only six years old, at school, and he r 

ed the name of Matthew Noyes. 

In the month of May, Clamore, with 
ly two thousand of his people, cal 
Union on their hunting expedition, 
object was to request the missionar 
take care of their property, which they 
ed to leave with them during their abi 
It would be natural that some of thie 
pany would do much mischief, but Cli 
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preserved order, and restrained them from 
acts of violence. Some time after the hun- 
ting party passed on, a little child, about 
fifteen, months old, was found near the mis- 
sion, bearing marks of cruel usage. It was 
adopted by one of the young ladies of the 
mission, and called Theodocia. About this 
time, there happened a total eclipse of the 
moon, which greatly distressed and alarm- 
ed the natives, who said, ^^ The moon is 
dead — ^the moon is dead." Like other su- 
peoliiioos people, the Osages believe an 
eeUpM tiQ be ominous of evil. 

-I Mft not at all surprised at the inquiries 
maje by Bome of the large boys belonging 
to yoip^ society, and it gives me pleasure to 
be able to answer them. You may say to 
them that the Indians do not eat all the 
game they take, — ^that it is not supposed 
they eat more than four-fifths of the deer 
they kill. The skins are of great value to 
them, and having secured these, the bodies 
are left for the wolves to devour, and it is 
much the same with the buffalo ; they are 
hunted for their tongues, and skins, of 
which they manfacture robes, and sell them 
to the fur traders. The tongues are es- 
teemed a gr^at luxury. If I should tell you 
how many thousands of these robes are 
made and sold in a year by the Osages, and 
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Other more distant tribes, you would be as- 
tonished that there were any buffaloes to 
be found within hundreds of miles. 

Some of their most skilful hunters will 
kill nearly a hundred deer in five or six 
weeks. If they do not become civilized 
befpre many years, the game will become 
so scarce that they must waste away in the 
wilderne&s, and perish from want. 

In my next I will give you a sample of 
the trials to which the missionaries were ex- 
posed, when they followed the IndianB> in 
their hunting expeditions, in the hope of 
more rapid advancement in the knowledge 
of the language. Yours, 

CORNEUA. 



LETTER XIIL 

Dear Delia, — Once when the Indians were 
going out upon a bear hunt, the Rev. Mr. 
Pixley went with them. They started from 
the station on Saturday morning, in the 
midst of a storm of hail and rain. When 
the night overtook them, their situation to 
us would have been frightful ; the ground 
was covered with ice, and of .course, it was 
not a trifling labor to kindle a fire and pre- 
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pare food. However, Mr. Pixley thought 
he might have had a tolerable night, as he 
had two blankets, to lay upon, and one to 
spread over him to keep off the hail and 
rain, if it had not been for the dogs, who, 
to use his own words, " contended for their 
share of the fire and blankets with a zeal 
not to be controlled. They were continu- 
ally walking over me, or lying upon me, 
and no whipping would drive them from 
their purpose." Night after night he pas- 
sed with no other bed or shelter than his 
three blankets afforded him, and his food, 
urualted meat, boiled, without bread or veg- 
etables, except every day or two they had 
a little boiled c.orn. When they started in 
the morning, he knew not where he was 
going; and while the weather was the 
coldest, the Indians were not disposed to 
converse much, and sometimes it seemed as 
if his labor was almost lost in following 
them. 

About a week after they started, Mr. 
Pixley said in his letter, when speaking of 
the continuance of extreme cold weather, 
" But cold as it is, the Indian boys dive into 
the water like so many ducks. We have 
abundance of turkeys and deer, but shall 
move forward again this morning, not hav- 
ing found any bears, which is the great ob- 
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ject of the hunt.'' One night an Indian 
was suddenly seized with the cramp or a 
strong convulsion fit. " His wife laughed 
heartily and said he had got the wah-kun* 
dok-a, was under the influence of the Spirit, 
or, as some call it, he had got the potver. 
His fists were clenched, his jaws set, and 
his arms aad legs as stiff as though they 
had been pieces of wood of the same size. 
Yet all they did was to. hold him in his par* 
oxysms, lest he should injure himself; and 
to fire off a few guns to break the spell thatt 
was supposed to be upon him." The next 
day the man appeared in perfect health, 
and went to the hunt in as good spirits as 
ever. In this expedition they wande^red to 
the head waters of the Illinois river, and 
found the country poor and rough, with 
the exception of narrow strips bordering 
streams of water, and little wood, but stint- 
ed dwarf-oak and yellow pine ; altogether 
unfit for cultivation. After Mr. Pixley had 
been absent from his family several weeks, 
he said he began to feel the want of bread 
and salt, though his health did not suffer, 
even from the slightest cold, during the ex- 
pedition ; and. his mind was kept in peace 
in the midst of his greatest privations. 

In a letter to his wife he said, ''If one 
poor missionary ever suffered, above aU 
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Others, from fire without bemsr burned, from 
cold without being frozen, from smoke with- 
out being suffocated, and from filth and dirt 
without being poisoned. I may be permitted, 
after the experience of the la?jt two days, to 
claim that distinction." The whole party 
were obliged to return home, having obtain- 
ed but Tery few bears, which was a sad disap- 
pointment : for even to Indians, dried buffa- 
lo and deer meat, without the fat of bear, is 
esteemed but dry living. 1 think you would 
like to know in what manner the Indians 
preserve their meat to bring home from tljeir 
hunting ground. The women cut ttje flesh 
of the animals Ujbe presened in strip?, and 
plait them with bark in a kind of bavket- 
woik, and having let it hang uj^on pole? 
over a slow fire till heated ihrou^irj. tfj^jv lav 
it on the ground and !?t-dnjp on Jt tJiJ they 
think it tender tijousrrj : afi*:r x^h'Jiti ih<:\ 
keep it near the fire lu it ik wtll rir\':^'\. 
While out Willi tfjfc Inaianr. Mr. l\i\'-\ 

m 

im]>arte-d lo iLfrin tii lij'r Tizli'^'i'^'i^ ir>irjc- 
tion his imp^n'ect kijovil^as:'- of ihf: jctu- 
guage would uiow. One h\riAix'ti lij-r cii/'.f. 
under whose j.i'j.r.>. ular ^ frtxruiiiii^hip he w bi^, 
and whom hh cl.,v-.'j Ui- hoKi. ;.'f«p'»-«e(i h 
variety of querT.^rj- v.- :,.:;;. vilijcjj ji wj^s 
painful to ie'.. :.iy.v^':.i'ii^c:j\r. lo &ji?v'»er as 
fiillv afr he de-ijtci. 1 wiij ieua >ou a fcw 

a • 
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of them. " What made the sun turn dark 
in the middle of the day 9 (alluding to the 
eclipse I mentioned.) What makes white 
men so anxious to get money *? Why do the 
whites make the negroes slaves 9 Who 
made men 9 How was the woman made 1 
What land is beyond the American ^ What 
beyond that?" &c. 

Do you not pity them, Delia 9 I trust you 
do, and that all who enjoy the privileges of 
Christian instruction at home or in the Sab- 
bath school, will learn more highly to value 
it, and feel more anxious to improve them- 
selves, and to practise greater self-denial, 
to possess the means of sending the bless- 
ing of gospel instruction to this far distant 
and dark-minded tribe, for having heard 
their sad state described. Does it seem 
possible that there can be found professing 
Christians, who, after hearing of the wretch- 
. edness and misery of heathen Indians, can 

refrain from praying for their conversion, 
' and giving liberally for the support of de- 

voted missionaries, who cheerfully endure 
'/ the privations I have partially described, 

\\ for the sake of their hearing the wonder- 

1i ful revelations of God in their own tongue? 

Strange and cruel as it must appear, yet if 
there were not some such in this coui;itrT, 
would the missionary cause languish as it 
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now does, for want of funds to enlarge ana 
prosecute the missions already established, 
in the best manner*? I cannot bear the 
thought that some of the schools among the 
heathen Indians must be stopped, and the 
dear children who have begun to adopt the 
manners and habits of Christian society, 
should be allowed to wander back in the 
dark and crooked paths trod by their fore- 
fathers ; and yet I do not see how it can be 
prevented, unless the teachers and pupils 
in our Sabbath schools, joined by their pa- 
rents and friends, rise up together, and unite 
their prayers, alms and influence, to sup- 
port them. Almost every week, my heart 
has been cheered, of late, by hearing of one 
Sabbath school after another forming asso- 
ciations to send the gospel to the heathen 
— ^to purchase tracts for the destitute — to 
benefit the long neglected mariner — to sup- 
press intemperance — to furnish Sabbath 
school libraries in the beautiful valley of 
the Mississippi — to enlighten and bless ev- 
ery family in the land with a copy of the 
Holy Bible, or to join in promoting some 
other work of mercy and love. Indeed, my 
dear cousins, I am sometimes inclined to 
believe, that the conversion of the whole 
world is far more intimately connected with 
the Sabbath school system, than is general- 
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ly apprehended by the church. However 
little^ m their own eyes, the teachers and 
scholars may look, yet in the sisht of some 
of our wisest and best men, mey appear 
like standard bearers in the army of King 
Immanuel. 

That you and I, my beloved cousins, may 
prove ourselves worthy teachers and schol- 
ars in the Sabbath school, is the sincere 
prayer of your affectionate friend, 

Cornelia. 



LETTER XIV. 

JHy dear Cousins, — I have now present- 
ed to your view the most prominent evekits 
connected with the Osage mission, till the 
first of January, 1824. The communion 
season that month was one to be remem- 
bered at Union on account of receiving 
their first convert into the church. His 
name was George Douglas, a promising 
young man, of good talents and great in- 
fluence with his companions. He had 
been employed at the station a considera- 
ble time, and having given abundant evi- 
dence of sincere attachment to the cause 
of Christ, the family felt for him very strong 
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afiection. The health of the family had 
been better the past, than the preceding 
year, although many of their number had 
been laid upon beds of pain and languish- 
ment ; yet with the exception of one hired 
man, all were preserved alive. It is not 
thought the repeated sicknesses of.tbe mis- 
sionarie)! were owing to the unhealtiUness 
of the country. It was supposed tbat the 
change in their habits and diet was the oc- 
casion of a great part of it. Notwithstand- 
ing there had been many depredations com- 
mitted upon the Osages by the hostile 
tribes in the neighborhood, and private re- 
venge occasionally taken, yet on the whole, 
the prospects of permanent peace seemed 
fairer than at any previous period in the 
history of the mission. The commanding 
officer at Fort Smith received instructions 
to remove the garrison to a place not more 
than half a day's ride from the Union sta- 
tion. At that time few things could have 
been more gratifying to the missionaries, 
as the design of the removal was to check 
the excesses of the Osages and preserve or- 
der and peace between them and neigh- 
boring nations. 

I will mention other prominent events of 
this year, in as brief a manner as I can. 
Afoifek Fer-sha, and several other Indians, 
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had given the missionaries such evidence 
of their capacity and willingness to labor, 
that it was thought desirable to form a na- 
tive settlement as early as possible. After 
consultation with some of the most respec- 
table Indians, they were desired to select a 
stop agreeable to themselves ; . which they 
did immediately, choosing a site upon the 
opposite side of the river, about four miles 
from Union. The situation was pleasant, 
and the soil a fine mellow loam ; in the vi- 
cinity were several salt licks, or springs. 
A field for each settler was measured off, 1 
back from the river, and a cabin erected in | 
front of it, overlooking the stream. Rev. 
Mr. Chapman, Mrs. Chapman, and Mr. 
William C. Requa, who had married Miss 
Comstock, were appointed to remove from 
Union, and settle with the Indians at Hope- 
field, the name given to the new station. 
The building, ploughing, &c. proceeded 
very prosperously. The interpreter, and 
Mr. Montgomery, went to reside with Mr. 
Chapman for a time, the better to pursue 
the study of the language. 

Mr. Montgomery labored several months, 
in translating sermons and prayers, into 
Osage, with the help of the interpreter, and 
then returned to Harmony. 

The Indians had a fine crop at Hopefield, 
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and in August they loaded a canoe with 
melons and green corn, carried them down 
to the garrison, and sold them at a fair 
price ; then returned highly gratified with 
their success, and when they showed their 
people the money they obtained for their 
produce, they began to feel less chagrin, 
when laughed at by their mid brethren^ for 
working like slaves. In his journey. Paw- 
hunk-shaw, the first Osage, probably, that 
ever went to market with the produce of a 
farm, met an old friend, named Black Fox, 
a Cherokee, who entreated him to persevere 
in his agricultural pursuits — to be sure and 
educate his children, and take heed to the 
advice of the missionaries, for they were 
true friends to the Indians ; he then show- 
ed him the clothes he wore, telling him 
they were spun and wove in his own house, 
and expressed the hope that Paw-hunk- 
shaw's wife would soon learn to make him 
clothes. To some people this might seem 
a very trifiing incident, but to the mission 
family it was a subject for devout thanks- 
giving. In August, the native settlers suf- 
fered a good deal from sickness, and Dr. 
Palmer had occasion to visit them oflen. 
He was successful in every case but one. 
The wife of Les*-sa-mai-neh died, and was 
buried in a Christian manner. Her hus- 
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band and relatiyes abstained from all the 
usual heathenish customs, except paintini 
her face ; they could not be persuaded tc 
omit that, fearing it would never be knowi 
in the other world, to what particular clan 
she belonged. They suffered her to be 
laid in a coffin, and borne to the grave up 
on a bier, followed by all the people at tbe 
settlement in perfect order, and listened 
to the prayer and address at the grave. 
with apparent seriousness. 

About a fortnight after this, the family 
at Union received a very friendly visit froni 
several of the officers of the garrison, ac- 
companied by two lawyers belonging to the 
Arkansas Territory, and several other gen- 
tlemen, besides the Government Agent 
We cannot very readily enter into the joy- 
ful feelings of the missionaries upon thii 
occasion, but if we consider what a fickle, 
treacherous, and blood-thirsty tribe the 
Osages are, we shall cease to wonder at the 
gratitude felt and expressed when the Fori 
was removed to their neighborhood, the of- 
ficers of which were kind, and some oi 
them particularly friendly. 

At one time there were hundreds of sol- 
diers, and other persons connected with tbe 
garrison, without a chaplain to visit the sick, 
to attend funerals, or comfort the bereaved 
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I am astonished that the public can rest 
satisfied, while the whole military establish- 
ment of the country is destitute of the cus- 
tomary means of moral and religious instruc- 
tion. I think there will be a change in these 
things when our Congress is composed of 
men who are now scholars in the Sabbath 
School. You may smile, Talbot, but I ex- 
pect to see the day when Congress will feel 
that the military and marine establishments, 
would be no more filled without chaplains, 
than without Commodores and Generals. 

Love to 'uncle, and aunt, and cousins, 
feom your affectionate Cornelia. 



LETTER XV. 

Dear Delia, — When the missionaries at 
Harmony witnessed the happy results of the 
settlement at Hopefield, they inquired into 
the personal feelings of some of the most 
friendly Indians in their country, and found 
a few willing to form a distant settlement, 
which, after much deliberation, was estab- 
lished on the Grand River, seventy miles 
southwest from Harmony, and called Neo- 
sho. The Rev. Mr. Pixlcy, with his family, 
and Mr Bright, went to assist the Indians 

10 
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in theitjfiilt attempls at farming. Mr. Pix- 
ley leftHiimony for NSosho, in September. 
The. IkMwb of a trader was vacant at the 
ttifie, BO'tftBt the mission was at if6 expense 
in prewiring a habitation for their missioQ- , 
ary. The principal village of the Missouri, , 
was in the neighborhood of Neosho. 

This station was ninety mites from Union : 
you will recollect I observed it was seventy 
from Harmony. September seemed finight 
with interesting events to both staticiu. A 
nephew,and one more distant relation of 
the chief, Tally, after having been removed 
and brought back to the mission school iet- 
eral times, obtained the tinal consent of 
their relations to leave their country, jfod 
friends, and journey to New EnglBn4 Uk^fin- . 
ish their education at the Foreign -Miriimt 
School at Cornwall, Conn. These- laS^ 
named Stephen Van Rensselaer and Robert 
Monroe, set out from Union accompanied 
by Mr. G. Douglas, (the first fruits of the 
mission,) on the twenty-third of September,' 
after being commended to their neavenhr 
protector with many prayers and teara. It 
was during this eventful month, that the 
first movements were made towa:^ fimn- 
ing something like civil government. Bo- 
fore the year closed the plan was so ^ma- 
tured as to have appointed a national coon* 
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cil, and a national guard, the fonner to leg- 
islate and decide, and the latter to enforce 
obedience to the decisions of the council. 
The council contained thirteen chiefs, the 
guard forty warriors. During the year the 
Rev. Mr. Dodge made two visits to the Del- 
aware tribe, who live in the northwestern 
part of the Arkansas territory, and was re- 
ceived with much kindness and hospitality 
by the highest chief, who heard Mr. Dodge's 
proposals with great civility, but dechned 
engaging to receive schools and missiona- 
ries at that time, on account of the general 
absence of his people upon a hunting cam- 
paign. In his second visit, he found two 
or three females belonging to the Stock- 
bridge tribe, who gave evidence of piety ; 
they had formerly lived in the State of New 
York, and had belonged to a mission 
church. After they wandered to that dis- 
tant land, they did not forsake the assem- 
bling of themselves together, but every 
Sabbath day they have met with their chil- 
dren to read the Bible, pray, and sing to- 
gether. The heart of the missionary was 
greatly moved when he was greeted by one 
of these poor women in the following man- 
ner. " Have you brought Christ with you ? 
then pray with us and our families." In 
this journey Mr* Dodge met with many en- 
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couraging incidents, and obtained four boys 
and two little girls for the mission school. 
Most of the tribe were again absent on a 
hunt, so that he could not fulfil all his de- 
sires, but he returned cheered with the 
hope that ere long he should be able to es- 
tablish a branch of the mission among them 
with very little expense. The Rev. M5, 
Vaill, also, made a number of interestinj^ 
visits to different Indian villages, and some 
among white people, who were as ignorant 
of religion as the heathen. 

It is supposed there are as many as one 
thousand American, French, and Spanish 
hunters in the territory of Arkansas, who 
are as ignorant as the Indians of every thing 
connected with civilized life, their dress, 
manners, and customs being precisely like 
the natives. 

The year closed with about twenty board- 
ing scholars at Union, besides the children 
belonging to the missionaries. The whoop- 
ing cough entered the family and school, 
and occasioned the death of several child- 
ren, among them Theodocia, the poor lit- 
tle outcast orphan. At Harmony the school 
contained nineteen white, and thirty-six In- 
dian children. 

I will close this letter with a short ac- 
count of Mr. Dodge's journey home from 
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the Delaware nation, with his scholars. 
He set out for home on the ninth of No- 
vember, with his six children, from six to 
fourteen years of age, some riding, and 
some running on foot. On the fourth day 
they ate the last morsel of food and were 
mol'e than twenty miles from the station. 
The weather was cold and rainy, and their 
progress very slow, as they had but two 
horses to carry eight persons, and all the 
luggage. When the night overtook them 
they pitched their tent, and lay down sup- 
perless to sleep. They rose early and pur- 
sued their way as fast as possible, for they 
had no hope of finding anything to eat, till 
they reached Harmony ; the rain fell fast, 
and all the littfe creeks were filling rapidly. 
In a few hours thev came to places where 
it was difficult for the horses to move along, 
for the depth of mud and water ; through all 
these Mr. Dodge waded with the little ones 
in his arms. 

Aj, length they came to the Osage river, 
and found it as Mr. Dodge had feared, ut- 
terly impassable ; it was almost dark, and 
none of them had tasted any food after- 
breakfast the day before; however, they 
were obliged to encamp for the night in the 
best place they could find. In the morn- 
ing, one of the little boys was so hungry 
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that he could not help crying ; the cold had 
increased, and the snow was three or four 
inches deep. The largest boy, whose name 
was Calvin, said he was not afraid to swim 
over and ask the people to come down and 
help them; so Mr. Dodge gave him leave, 
and he mounted one of the horses, and fear- 
lessly plunged into the river and soon reach- 
ed the other side in safety ; he could speak 
some English, and made the family ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of their 
beloved minister, who felt surprised to see 
the missionaries hastening to his relief in so 
short a time. The children were put into a 
skiff, (a little boat) and the whole party 
were shortly seated around a good fire, and 
had warm comfortable food set before them. 
When some children go home from school, 
they are fretful and impatient if they do not 
find the dinner upon the table ; I hope those 
children who hear you read this story, will 
think how little cause they have ever had to 
complain of hunger or cold ; and how much 
reason they have for thankfulness to God, 
for having made them to differ from these 
poor little suffering creatures. And is it 
unreasonable to expect that grown people 
will feel constained to do more for the 
heathen Indians, when they distinctly see 
how much some good ministers and private 
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Christians are willing to endure for the sake 
of guiding them to heaven ? Only think of 
the pleasant situation which the Rev. Mr. 
Dodge, Mr. Vaill, and Mr. Pixley left, to go 
and preach Christ to the dark-n^inded Osa- 
ges. All settled in the ministry over kind 
and affectionate societies in New England, 
and Mr. Montgomery, a promising candi- 
date for an agreeable situation, and those 
young physicians, Dr. Palmer and Dr Bel- 
cher, with talents and skill to make them- 
selves conspicuous finy where in cultivated 
life, with all those young ladies, who at the 
call of duty turned away from, the pleasant 
scenes and associates of their native land, 
and looked towards the desolate wilderness 
with longing desires to jparry the news* of 
salvation to those who had never ij^eard a 
Saviour's name. 

O my cousins, shall all these .beloved mis- 
sionaries take their lives, in their hands and 
go to the distant Gentiles, while we sit idle 
at home, enjoying Sabbaths and sanctuary 
privileges, till we become almost insensible 
to their value, and riot upon the bounties of 
Providence, forgetful of the sufferings and 
hardships of our missionary brethren and 
sisters, and the dreadful doom which awaits 
the impenitent Osages ? O no , we will be- 
gin this year with new resolutions to do 
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more for the heathen than we have ever 
done in any year before. That the Holy 
Spirit may enable us to keep our resolu- 
tions is the prayer of your affectionate. 

Cornelia. 



LETTER XVL 

My dear Cousins, — ^I must commence my 
narrative of missionary events for the year 
1825, with a most melancholy topic. The 
Rev. Mr. Chapman's health had failed con- 
siderably before the middle of December, 
and he made a journey to Neosho, hoping 
the ride would prove beneficial ; but the 
weather was stormy and his illness rather in- 
creased, so that when he reached Mr. Pix- 
ley's he was hardly able to sit up ; after rest: 
ing a few days, finding himself sinking, he 
felt anxious to hasten home, but it was with 
the utmost difliculty he performed the jour- 
ney ; his mind evidently began to wander, 
and the evening he arrived at Hopefield he 
was scarcely able to stand alone. Howev- 
er, the next day he was so urgent to visit 
Union, that Mrs. Chapman accompanied 
him. He expressed much pleasure at meet- 
ing the family, — told them his head was very 
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much disordered, and he felt sick, and had 
done his utmost to come to be nursed, &,c. 

His countenance betrayed his illness, and 
the derangement of his mind. Two days 
after, upon the Sabbath, he attended the re- 
ligious exercises of the family, but could 
only read a little and pronounce a blessing. 
In the evening he appeared to be quite fee- 
ble, but sat up in his bed and conversed 
upon the concerns of the mission with much 
apparent interest. His friends were deeply 
anxious about the result of his sickness, and 
when all the brethren gathered around his 
bed for evening prayers, it was acknowledg- 
ed to be the most solemn season that had 
ever been experienced at Union. 

After this, he failed fast, his fever assum- 
ing the typhus form, and his mind seldom 
clear; yet even in his wanderings, his 
thoughts evidently ran upon the kingdom of 
Christ, and he seemed still anxious for its 
advancement. He continued till the even- 
ing of the 7th of January, when he breathed 
his last, and it is fully believed received an 
abundant entrance into the world of bliss. 
The mission bowed low under this painful 
bereavement, and with many tears consign- 
ed the remains of him whom they all loved 
to the silent tomb, with the assured hope of 
his happy immortality. 
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The loss sustained by the death of 
intelligent and indefatigable missionary, 
never be estimated; he had persevered ii 
efforts to acquire a competent knowledg 
the language of the natives, until his la 
were so nearly crow^ned with success 
he could tell them of the wonders of 
deeming love in their own tongue, and 
little Osage flock at Hopefield, had be 
to listen with seriousness to the wor 
life. 

In less than two weeks after the deat 
Mr. Chapman, the mission family at Ui 
received a visit from Alexander M'Nair, ] 
who had been governor of Missouri, 
four preceding years, and had recently h 
appointed agent for all the Osage nat 
He was accompanied by Mr. Dodge 
Mr. Jones, from Harmony, and by sev 
other gentlemen belonging in that rej 
of country. His object was rather an 
pleasant one to the missionaries, that of 
removal of the Indians ; however, as the 
tional government authorized the measi 
tlicy did not feel at liberty to do more t 
to offer their reasons for thinking it wo 
prove detrimental to the best interests of 
Indians, and in a great degree throw 
structions in the way of missionary ope 
tions. It appeared government thou 
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that by collecting all the tribe, and plant- 
ing them upon a small tract, their residence 
would be more permanent, and one agent 
could, overlook and manage them with less 
trouble, and be more successful in prevent- 
ing them from doing mischief, than he could 
in their present scattered condition. The 
spot chosen for their location was half way 
between Union and Harmony, which would 
bring it near the branch of the mission es- 
tablished at Neosho by Mr. Pixley and his 
assistant. Rev. Mr. Vaill and Dr. Palmer, 
went down to the garrison with the brethren 
from Harmony, to attend the great council. 
Almost all the chiefs in the nation assem- 
bled and heard the overtures made them, in 
behalf of the United States. 

It caused these Indian rulers much de- 
liberation and debate, but before the coun- 
cil broke up they agreed to move, on con- 
dition they might plant corn once more up- 
on the fields they at that time occupied. 
This was readily complied with, and at the 
close of the meeting the agent stated to the 
^ Indians the wishes of the government re- 
specting their availing themselves of the 
advantages of education offered to them by 
the missionaries, whose views he also gave 
more clearly than had been made before, 
and urged upon them the duty and impor- 
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tnnco of acquiring learning, and a knowl- 
edge of the nrUi of civilized life. 

When the party returned from the coun- 
cil, the greater part of the chiefs, bm well 
an the missionaries and officers of govenh 
mcnt, viHitcd IIof>efield. It was ^^tifying 
to see all the settlers come out m a com- 
pany to welcome the Governor, saying, 
*' fVe am nil white menf^ meaning they had 
adopted the customs of white men. Thet 
told him how much theOsages had ridicol- 
ed them for almndonin^ the chase, and us- 
ing the plough, but said they had ^' closed 
up their cars against all their hard speech- 
es." The Governor encouraged them to 
pcrHcvcre, and promised to give each of 
thorn an axe, saying to them, '' Such are the 
men whfjm the President of the United Staiet 
lov'esJ^ 

'J'ho visitors left Ho]:)cficld surprised and 
delighted with the improvements made by 
a [)(;oplc so recently disengaged from war 
and hunting. Mr. Vaill ased to go and 
[)rc;ach at Ilopeficld every Sabbatn, and 
Mr. Ilequa imparted religious instruction 
ns ho had opportunity at other times, until 
it was the unanimous opinion of the mi»- 
sionuricH at Union and Jiannony, that if it 
would moot the foolingH of the Indians to 
have Mr. Montgomery go and live with 
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them as Mr. Chapman had done, it was 
his duty to establish himself among them. 
When it was proposed, they seemed pleas- 
ed, and said, '' fVe wUl have him come."^ Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Montgomery took up his res- 
idence there. 

After the spring opened, Mr. Vaill visited 
several of the Indian villages, and preach- 
ed to as many as were willing to attend up- 
on his ' instruction. He was requested to 
preach at Fort Gibson, the garrison, and 
daring the summer, he wasrenabled to fulfil 
two appointments, and was gratified to wit- 
ness such decorum> and seriousness among 
the soldiers, two hundred and fifty in num- 
ber. 

The stated examinations of the st^hools 
this year, were unusually interesting, and 
all things considered, the concerns of the 
mission prospered. Clamore went down to 
St. Louis and. disposed of his country to 
the government of the United States, and 
nothing occurred tb>produce general agita- 
tion, till it began to be rumored a war be- 
tween the Osages, Cherokees, Delawares, 
&c. was approaching ^ but I must defer all 
farther accounts to another oportnnity. 

Affectionately yours, Cornelia. 
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LETTER XVII. 

Dear Delia, — ^During the summery tbe 
friends of missions in various sections of the 
United States expressed a wish to have the 
United Foroign Missionary Society united 
with the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions. A committee of 
judicious men was appointed to investigate 
the subject, who were of opinion that a un- 
ion would promote the cause of missions 
generally ; and at the anniversary meeting 
of the latter body, in 1826, the proper o? 
ficcrs of the United Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, surrendered all the funds and mis- 
sionary stations under its patronage into 
the hands of the American Board. The 
whole transfer appeared to be made in a 
truly Christian spirit. 

After the two societies were blended to- 
gether, those missionaries connected with 
the stations in tbe Osage tribe, were left 
at liberty to remain in the situations they 
at that time filled, or to retire from their 
field of labor. The greater part of them 
remained at their posts, continuing to labor 
with contentment and hope, till it was 
thought best by the board for Mr. Vaill to 
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visit the eastern States, with a view to 
make the Christian public better acquaint- 
ed with the true state of the Indians, and 
by attending missionary anniversaries and 
other public meetings, endeavor to excite 
a deeper sympathy and more liberal chari- 
ties in their behalf. 

Before Mr. Vaill's departure, the rumor 
of aproaching war, was changed for a re- 
port that the Cberokees had almost com- 
pleted their preparations for a furious at- 
tack of the Osages, whose minds were fill- 
ed with fear and consternation. Their ter- 
ror and dismay increased from the hour the 
superintendent left the mission. In a few 
days the rustling of a leaf or the motion of 
a shadow would affright them. Twice, the 
settlers at Hopefield fled ; once on the ap- 
proach of two white men, and another at 
the sudden appearance of a couple of de- 
serters from the fort. The officers at the 
garrison aided the missionaries in their en- 
deavors to quiet their unnecessary fears, 
and to persuade them to return auvi attend 
to their agricultural and domestic con- 
cerns ; but for a long time, all their efforts 
were"vain. 

I suppose you will feel surprised at the 
approach of war so soon after a treaty of 
peace had been ratified, but you musX, cowr 
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sider that the Osages do not consider trea- 
ties sacred, like civilized nations. Soon 
after a treaty had been signed, a few years 
since, a Cherokee had been murdered by 
an Osage while hunting upon his own 
ground, and the murderer had never been 
given up. The Cherokees threatened re- 
venge at the time, but were restrained by 
agents of our government till about the 
time that Mr. Vaill went to New York, I 
accompanied by Mrs. Chapman and her 
children. Then a council was called and 
attended principally by young men, who 
felt restless, and panted for an opportunity 
to distinguish themselves and satiate their 
revenge. 

They decided upon war, and hastened 
their preparations for a bloody expedition. 
The principal Cherokee chiefs knew noth- 
ing of the council till the young warriors 
had set out, and doubtless they would have 
laid waste the Osage country, had not Col. 
Walter Webber, and Capt. Pryor, a firiend 
of his, heard of their movements, followed 
after and overtaken them. After much 
persuasion, they abandoned their cruel pur- 
pose ; and when they had taken time for 
reflection, they expressed much gratitude 
to Col. Webber and Capt. Pryor, for re- 
straining them from imbruing their hands 
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in the blood of their defenceless neighbors. 
Through the influence of these men, the 
i¥arriors even sent a written talk and to^ 
hacco to the Osages by Capt. Pryor, as a 
token of peace. At the time of this medi- 
tated attack, the settlers at Hopeiield had 
nearly surrounded the station at Union ; in- 
4leed the yard was full of them. The en- 
•emy had nearly reached the mission, when 
they were overtaken by Col. Webber. I 
almost shudder to think of the scene of 
confusion and carnage which the missipna- 
lies must have witnes9ed in a few hours, 
had not Providence so signally interposed. 

The poor Osages had scarcely recovered 
from their panic occasioned by the Chero- 
kees, before they were struck with tenfold 
horror, from hearing that the Delaware and 
Piankashaw Indians were about to destroy ' 
them altogether. In this case their fears 
were not gmundless ; for here and there 
were to be se^n stragglers from those 
vengeful tribes, who ' in cold blood had 
murdered several unarmed Osages who 
happened to fall in their way. « One of the 
murdered was a harmless blind man, the 
father of one of the children in the mission 
school. Some kind hand had led him into 
a neighboring yard, where he had quietly 
seated himself, no doubt feeling he was in 

11* 
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comparative safety. In this situation, one 
of the enemy drew near and shot him dead. 
Many others shared a similar fate. Some- 
times the people at Hopefield would be so 
overcome with terror, that they would run 
to Union, rush into the mission houses and 
push their way up stairs, and crawl under 
the beds, to secrete themselves from the 
cruel enemy, who were watching for their 
lives in every direction. 

Col. Arbuckle, of the garrison, sent * an 
embassy to the Delawares, hoping to ap- 
pease their wrath, and with so much suc- 
cess,, that the chiefs promised to keep quiet 
till the Osages could convene a great 
council. 

As no confidence could be placed in the 
promises of those savage tribes. Col. Ar- 
buckle advised the missionaries to beware 
of having their houses surrounded with 
Osages, for he really feared the Delawares 
might fall upon them and destroy all with- 
in their reach. He also advised the set- 
tlers at Hopefield, and all the Indians in 
that vicinity to depart for a time, for he 
fully expected the Delawares aimed at their 
utter destruction. This was in the seacion 
of the year most important to the farm'er, 
as the corn and other produce needed hoe- 
ing and tending ; but their lives were at 
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Stake, and no time could be lost in prepar- 
ations to leave. They repaired in haste to 
the town over which Clamore presided, and 
finding that chief with his people ready to 
set off upon a summer's hunt, they conclu- 
ded to keep them company. Many of the 
parents took their children from the mission 
«chool, notwithstanding the assurances of 
Gen. Clark, superintendent of Indian affairs, 
and the missionaries, that they should be 
protected. 

In my next you will hear of more Indian 
calamities. Adieu, Cornelia. 

While Cornelia was folding her letter, 
William Elton, a lad for whom Jerome 
Claiborne cherished a warm attachment, 
called to mquire after him and Delia. See- 
ing the letters upon the table, he asked if 
Jerome wrote them. Cornelia explained to 
him the method she had adopted, ever after 
they went home, of writing them missiona- 
ry letters to be read in their society meet- 
ings. William appeared highly pleased, 
and wished that Cornelia would allow all 
her letters to be read in their meetings, 
before she sent them to her cousins. She 
gave him leave td write to them, and request 
the loan of them for that purpose, which 
encouraged William to ask her to read 
those lying on the table, ready to be sent 
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the next mail. After she had granted his 
request, he expressed his surprise by saying, 
^' I never heard till now that a mission had 
ever been sent to the Osage Indians. 
Where do they live ?" 

Cornelia. They formerly resided in the 
western part of the State of Missouri and 
of the Arkansas territory, and the country 
adjoining on the west. A few years since 
they sold all their territory except a tract 
fifty miles wide, extending from the south- 
western part of the State of Missouri to the 
country of the Pawnees, another Indian 
tribe^ on the west, near the Rocky moun- 
tains. 

IViUiam. Will the mission be given up 
when the Indians remove *? 

Cornelia. That was thought to be a dif- 
ficult question to settle in a way to satisfy ^ 
all who felt interested in the mission. Un- 
ion was a most eligible situation for an In- 
dian boarding-school. It had cost the soci- 
ety, under whose patronage it had been es- 
tablished, a great deal of money ; and with 
the stock, farming utensils and fiimiture, 
was supposed to be worth twenty thousand 
dollars. After it was put under the direc- 
tion of the American Board, a sufficient 
number of the missionaries wished to re- 
main, to conduct such a school ; and as the 
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prospect was, that many of the scholars 
would stay after their parents' removal, and 
that the Cherokees would occupy the lands 
left by the Osages,^it could hardly be 
doubted that there would always be as 
many Indian pupils as the missionaries 
would have funds to educate. It was there- 
fore continued. 

WiUiam. Miss Pelham, I thought all In- 
dians jwere bold and fearless, but in your 
letter it told of their hiding under beds, and 
other places. 

Cornelia. Their frames of mind are very 
unequal. One hour they will quake with 
fear, and perhaps the next, fight with great 
courage and bravery. They have been 
known to submit to the keenest sufferings, 
with the most stoical indifference ; yet, they 
often show as great dread of being hurt as 
any people in the world. 

fVilliam. Do the Osages resemble the 
Choctaws, of whom you and Miss McEl- 
roy told us so many things at our mission- 
ary meetings ^ 

Cornelia, The Osages are much more 
savage and untractable, more inconstant 
and ungrateful. Being so much farther re- 
moved from the abodes of civilized life than 
any other tribe to whom missionaries have 
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been sent in this country, it could not' be 
expected they would be so well prepared 
for the receptionjof the gospel, and the arts 
of life, as the Cherokees andChoctaws, who 
had made some advances towards civiliza- 
tion before the American Board established 
the missions now in operation within thbir 
borders. The psages had seen few white 
men, they knew nothing about schools or 
religion, they felt the most sovereign con- 
tempt for labor, and considered war and 
hunting the only honorable employments 
for men. In their hunting expeditions, they 
often meet the Pawnees, and fother tribes, 
pursuing the same game, and tlieir encoun- 
ters are frequently very cruel and bloody. 

William. The women are not so well off 
as the Choctaw women, are they ^) 

Cornelia, No, their condition is far more 
degraded ; their husbands make them do all 
the drudgery at home and abroad. They 
have all the skins of the animals taken in 
hunting to dress, all the corn to plant, and 
houses to build, besides dragging home up- 
on their backs all the wood they burn, and 
carrying from place to place all the family 
baggage. Indeed these miserable women 
find no resting place, from the day of their 
marriage, till they lie down in the grave. 
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William. What do the men do ? 

Cornelia. They lounge about from cabin 
to cabin, smoking, gambling, telling stories, 
and sleeping, when disengaged from hunt- 
ing and war. 

fVilliam. Some heathen men have three 
or four wives ; do the Osages ? 

Cornelia, Yes, they are allowed to have 
two, but many of them have a large num- 
l>er. If a man marries tlie eldest daughter, 
she is called the wife ; but all the daughters 
j{ the same mother, become his wives as a 
matter of course. 

William, Do they have as many wed- 
dings as wives, Miss Pelham 9 

Comeiia, No, but when a man marries 
the wife^ a great parade is made, of feasting, 
forming processions, displaying colors of the 
United States, with a variety of other cere- 
Qionies suited to their savage state. 

William. How different the circumstan- 
ces of women in this country ! 

Comeiia. And in all other Christian coun- 
tries. Did you know that women were in- 
debted to the gospel entirely, for all the 
difference in their circumstances, and those 
>f the heathen ? 

William. Yes, Miss Pelham, my mother 
says it is the influence of the Bible upon 
people, that makes any better than heathens. 
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Do the Osage Indians howl and lamer 
over their sick and dying friends in the sam 
manner those tribes did of which you an 
Miss McElroy told us, when Jerome an 
Delia were here 9 

Cornelia, Yes, I think you would b 
more terrified if you were alone near th 
dwelling of a dying Osage, than if you wei 
near that of a Choctaw ; for they cry an 
howl most dolefully, they wring their hand 
tear their hair, and beat their breasts wit 
such fury you would think their breat 
would be stopped, and this is continued ti 
the person dies ; then the noise subsides ti 
the conjurer has performed the operatic 
of painting the face of the corpse, in a wa 
to designate the particular clan to whic 
he belongs. When this is completed, th 
mourners resume their lamentations, and i 
the most doleful and clamorous strains, ei 
press their grief until they are quite ea 
hausted ; then they retire, and a fresh set c 
mourners take their places, and the mourn 
ing is continued till the body is wrapped i; 
a buffalo skin, stretched upon the ground 
and covered with stones and earth to 
considerable height. A father has bee: 
known to sit days by the mound of eert 
that is reared around the body of his 8M 
without tasting one morsel of food, occa 
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sionally crying out " My son, you make me 
unhappy — you are not with me — I must 
hunt and go to the war alone." Some- 
times he speaks to his god, and says, '^ My 
fod, pity me, my son is gone, I am poor, 
elp me to go to war, and secure the scalps 
of my enemies, that I may feast my heart 
and be glad again." 

- ■ fVUliam. If they are heathen, how do 
they know about God ^ 

Cornelia. They know no.thing about the 
Christian's God, except what the mission- 
aries have taught them ; this heathen fath- 
er was not praying to Jehovah, but to some 
of his imaginary gods. The most horrid 
gloom settles down upon the graves of all 
the heathen, concealing all beyond, from 
their anxious gaze. 

William, Do none of them suppose there 
is an hereafter 9 

Cornelia. Thpir conjectures about futu- 
rity have led some to act upon the belief 
that there is a Aiture ^tate of existence, and 
that their wants and desires will correspond 
with those of the present life 5 therefore, 
when a distinguished warrior dies, his favor- 
ite horse is shot by the side of his place of 
burial, a dish of the food he most relish- 
ed when alive, the bow, arrow, and toma- 
hawk, which he used, are placed by the 
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side of tlie fallen hero, before the mound of 
earth is raised over his remains. 

William, They are very ignorant ! 

Cornelia. They are, indeed. When the 
missionaries first tedked to them about the 
true God, they said, " Who is he ? Where 
is he ? Show him to me. Is he like my 
shadow 9 Is he like my breath ? Is he like 
the wind 9 What is he like V 

William. I have felt just like the In- 
dians, and used to ask my mother almost 
the same questions. 

Cornelia. What did she tell you ? 

William. - She used to shake her head 
and say, " William, you should not ask such 
questions ; it is wrong." When I was quite 
small, I longed to know about God, and 
sometimes I cried and could not sleep, be- 
cause I could not find out who he was, nor 
where he was. I asked a great many ques- 
tions, and felt grieved and vexed that no- 
body would answer them. 

Cornelia. Have you found out who God 
is now, William 9 

William. I know more about him than I 
once (lid ; my mother loves God now, and 
likes to talk about him. 

Cornelia. How docs she answer those 
questions, now she loves God 9 

William. I do not ask those questions 
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now, but my little sister does, and she tells 
her that God is a spirit, every where pres- 
jent, watching all we do, hearing all we say, 
and knowing all our thoughts. 

Cornelia. When your little sister says 
she cannot see Grod, what does your mother 
say? 

fViUiam. Ellen said yesterday, " Moth- 
er, can you see God ?" Mother replied, 
" Ellen, can you see the wind ?" Sister 
said, " No mother, but 1 cs-xifeel it, and do 
look, how it shakes the rose bushes and tall 
trees." Mother told us we could feel the 
presence of God more powerfully than the 
wind, if we kept him in our thoughts. She 
said to us, you may see him in those beau- 
tiful blue mountains that skirt the horizon, 
and those floating clouds, fringed with 
gold ; you may see him in the sun, moon, 
and stars, and every thing you see shows 
his goodness, wisdom, and power. She 
talks to us about God, and heaven, and hell, 
and Christ, and salvation, every day. I 
wish the Osages could hear her. 

Camdia. They hear about the same 
things from the missionaries, but they were 
slow to learn his commandments, and very 
unwilling to obey them, preferring their 
own gods, to the " one living and true God." 

fVtUiam. Who arc their gods 9 
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Cornelia. They worship in their way, 
the sun, moon, earth, thunder, and many 
other things. Their time for prayer, ]» 
from daybreak to sun-rise ; hundreds wan- 
der about perhaps in the 8€une field, all 
praying aloud at the same moment. Mr. 
Vaill saw an old chief " stand and pray, 
first to the east, then to the west, then to 
the north, and then to the south, as though 
God was in one direction or the other." 

William. What do they pray for *? 

Cornelia. For whatever they Want ; but 
commonly when they sit down to smoke, 
" the first whiff is offered to their particular 
god," and then fellows the prayer^ " Tobac- 
co, tobacco, I smoke to thee, god ; give me 
a good path, make me a good warrior." 
Though they offer prayers to numerous di- 
vinities, yet they are not ashamed to^ de- 
clare, they hate them ; and say, god is of a 
bad temper ; they would shoot him if they 
could see him." They evince a desire to 
secure help from their gods, and express a 
wish to please them ; supposing that the 
gods feel a peculiar complacency in the 
tears of men, they daub their faces with 
mud, and weep so profusely that the tears 
wash channels through the dirt, to render 
their tears more conspicuous to the god. 

William. I do not like the Osages, half 
as well as I do the Chcrokccs. 
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Cornelia. I believe no person does, for 
none but strangers praise them ; their kind- 
ness ito strangers makes them very interest- 
ing. The moment the arrival of a stran- 
ger is announced, a feast is prepared ; per- 
haps a dozen individuals prepare one with- 
in an hou|^ afler he enters one of their 
villages. 

William. What kind of feast can they 
prepare in one hour 9 

Cornelia. If you should be invited to 
twenty Osage feasts, you would find only 
one dish at a feast, which would probably 
be a preparation of corn, beans, peas, or 
pumpkins, served in a large wooden bowl, 
with a horn spoon, quite as large as your 
mouth. 

Notwithstanding all the attention3 paid 
to strangers by the Osages, it is a melan- 
choly fact, that they will neglect their aged, 
infirm or sick parents, and leave them alone 
to perish, for the want of tender care and 
suitable nourishment. 

William. I think we shall all like to 
hear about the Osage Indians ^as well as we 
did about the Choctaws, and it seems their 
ignorance and wretchedness calls loudly 
for relief. I do hope we shall be able to 
raise some money for their benefit. I will 
go home and write requesting .your cousins 

12* 
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to send us their letters as soon as they have 
read them in their society. 

Soon after William departed, Cornelia 
began writing another letter. 



LETTER XVIir. 

My dear Cousins, — In addition to all the 
trials brougfat upon the mission by the tirar, 
and flight of the Indians, ^e family were 
sorely afflicted with sickness ; at first the 
prevailing disease was an influenza, which 
was so severe that all who were attacked, 
were obliged to suspend all labor, and 
most of them were confined to their beds. 
A violent intermittent and dysentery, fol- 
lowed hard upon the influenza, prostrating 
almost every member of the family and 
school ; even parents of the scholars, who 
came to the station for medical advice, grew 
so much worse as to be compelled to re- 
main, thus adding to the cares and laB'ors 
of those who had begun to recover. Dr. 
Palmer was brought very low, but through 
mercy was so far restored before the others 
became dangerous, as to be enabled to 
prescribe for them. Mrs. Requa, a lovely 
woman, and most valuable helper in the 
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mission, died. She was the only adult that 
fell a yictim ; but several children, among 
whom was the youngest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Vaill, were carried off by these 
distempers. : 

The Indians retmned from their hunt, 
and engaged in their labor with much spirit 
and courage; the enemy had disappeared, 
and their prospects were brightening, till 
the weather became very hot, then the 
prairie flies^ an insect of a greeoish color, 
about the size of a honey bee, came upon 
them in such devouring swarms, as strongly 
to remind the mission family of the plagues 
of Egypt ; the cows and horses fled before 
these merciless foes, and hid themselves in 
the depths of the forest. The thievish 
Osages followed, and stole the very best of 
them. • Milk had been the principal article 
of diet in the family, and the loss of the 
cows proved a serious evil, which was felt 
e long time. In September, long contin- 
ued rains fell, till the river rose nearly 
twenty feet above its usual height ; it over- 
flowed its banks and deluged the corn- 
fields, destroying cattle and every thing 
within reach of the flood. Mr. Fuller had 
retired from the mission, and settled him- 
self in the neighborhood. When he found 
the water rushing into his dwelling, he re- 
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moved his furniture into the chamber and 
fled with his family to Ufiion, with only the 
clothes they had on. When the waters 
subsided, he returned to the spot where he 
left his habitation, but the flood had swept 
it away and all it containedy and he never 
saw a vestige of it again. The cabins, 
corn-fields, granaries, and fences of the 
poor Indians at Hopefield, were "swept 
away in one night, and they escaped house- 
less to the bills." Mr. Requa remained in 
his house till he was compelled to flee for 
his life, being unable to take anything ei- 
cept a few light articles in the canoe, in 
which he made his escape. Supposing the 
river would not rise any higher than in the 
spring floods, he delayed removing till the 
water ran so rapidly it was with diflSculty 
he got off" in safety. 

The loss sustained by the Osage settlers 
was great, and to the mission, not inconsid- 
erable. The missionaries feared the In- 
dians would be so much disheartened by 
this calamity, that they would forsake their 
agricultural pursuits, and give themselves 
up to despair and inaction. But they were 
happily disappointed. Although the fol- 
lowing winter they fared hard, depending 
for subsistence upon the roots and acorns 
they could dig on the prairies, except what 
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could be spared from the mission, yet when 
the spring 6pened, they selected another 
spot for a settlement, which they thought 
most safe from another flood, and engaged 
in farming with good courage. 

An event occurred, which was a severe 
trial to the missionaries, as well sis the In- 
dians. Several vagrant whites, and In- 
dians of various tribes, had been discover- 
ed skulking about several days. One of 
the most valuable and industrious settlers 
had been working alone in a distant field ; 
every one of the stragglers fired iipon the 
unsuspecting man at once, and brought him 
dead to the ground. His friends and coun- 
trymen hearing the report of the guns, 
seized their fire arms, swam across the riv- 
er, and, after a short battle, killed every 
one of the murderous band. 

Such a specimen of Osage courage and 
proniptness, the missionaries never witness- 
ed before or afterwafds. 

Let us pause, my dear cousins, and con- 
trast our situation with that of those afilict- 
ed missionaries, till our hearts swell with 
gratitude for the rich blessings that fill our 
cup, and we feel constrained to cry, " Lord, 
what shall we render to thee for all these 
benefits." 
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I am happy to hear that your society 
prospers, and all the members manifest in- 
creasing interest in the object for which it 
was formed. You observe, " the little 
girls become restless after fiklring us read^ 
awhile ; what shall we do to gain their at-' 
tention?" I called yesterday upon a juven- 
ile missionary circle, connected with one 
branch of our Sabbatb school, where the 
same difficulty occurred of which you com- 
plain. The directress of that circle, with 
her board of managers, devised a plan 
which produced the desired effect. She or 
one of her assistants selects a mission, stud- 
ies its history with attention, and when 
they work, she relates the story without 
a book allowing the members to make a few 
inquiries. This method has succeeded ad- 
mirably so far. How fond of stories all 
children are, is pretty fully known by all 
persons who have not forgotten how they 
felt when they were children. At the next 
meeting, the members of the society were 
questioned concerning the leading facts in 
the story of the last week, and their ready 
and correct answers proved they were at- 
tentive and deeply interested, I wish you 
could have seen what a collection of bright, 
happy faces I fouad in that little Sabbath 
school missionary circle. The directress 
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was about fourteen or fifteen, and most of 
her assistants younger ; the members of the 
society were from four to fourteen years 
of age ; but the most perfect order and de- 
corum prevailed throughout. I mention 
these things fojr your encouragement and 
imitation, and with wishing you equal, if 
not greater success, will close ray long let- 
ter. Adieu, Cornelia. 



LETTER XIX. 

My dear Delia,-^! intend to devote this 
evening to a continuation of the progress 
of the Osage mission. When Mr. Vaill re- 
turned to the station, from his eastern tour, 
he was accompanied by Miss Selden, a sis- 
ter of Mrs. Vaill, and his daughter, who had 
been left in Connecticut to finish her edu- 
cation. His faith and submission were put 
to a severe test, when he met his afflicted 
family and brethren, and heard what dis- 
tressing and appaling scenes they had been 
called to pass through. But he was ena- 
bled to bow meekly under the chastising 
strokes of his Heavenly Father's hand. He 
" girded up the loins of his mind," cast 
himself anew upon the arm of his Saviour, 
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and pressed onward in the rough an( 
J path, which had been clearly 
out to him by the finger of Pro\ 
The number of scholars had been i 
during his absence ; a few weeks 
left Union the school contained aboi 
As many as seventy had been tat 
the missionaries, who speak of then 
igent and interesting. The gir 
learned to spin, weave, knit, and sei 
of the women have planted and rais 
ton, and begin to make a little clot! 
have learned to make common garn: 
a very decent manner. More woi 
learn, if there was not such a sea 
wheels, cards, &c. I hope some 
missionary societies will procure su 
cles for the use of the females ; ar 
axes, and ploughs for the men. 
would improve much more rapidly, 
had more conveniences for pros 
their work. In the summer of 16 
Vaill took charge of the school 
which at that time contained abo 
promising children, of Indian d 
some of them had French, Spar 
American fathers, and Osage n 
some of their parents were a mi: 
French and Kickapoo, Spcmish an 
nee, &c. ; and others were the chi 
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parents who were both full blooded Osages. 
He commeiiced building a good school 
house, an4«ome other buildings to make 
the family fkiore comfortable. ; 

The school at Hfu-mony prospered as well 
or better than at any former period, during 
the year 1 827. A considerable number of 
Indians had settled near the station, who 
wished for aid and ihstructftin in cultivating 
the soil. Preaching was well attended upon 
the Sabbath, and a few listened to Bible 
instruction at week day meetings. The 
missionaries pursued their arduous and self- 
denying labors, with persevering zeal and 
increasing encouragement, the greater part 
of the year 1828. Dr. Palmer had receiv- 
ed a license to preach, and with the ap- 
probation of the Board, and at the urgent 
request of the Cherokees of the Arkansas, 
he removefi from Union to Mulberry, 
where he labored with great acceptance and 
success, as a preacher, physician, and 
teacher. 

I presume you remember the two Osage 
lads who went to the mission school at 
Cornwall, in Connecticut; they both be- 
came pious, and Stephen Van Rensselaer 
prepared himself for an interpreter to the 
missionaries. Robert Monroe died. 

In the latter part of 1828, a difficulty 

13 
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arose between Mr. Pixley and an agent, 
which issued in the abandonment of that 
station; an opposition had been raised 
against him in the most wicked manner. 
Good men who learned what injurious 
treatment he received, deeply sympathized 
with him. He had labored with great per- 
severance and fidelity to do the ungrateful 
Osages good; be visited them at their vil- 
lage constantly, and gave them private per- 
sonal instruction in religion, and for years 
devoted all his powers to recover them from 
their darkness and idolatry, but finding so 
many insurmountable obstacles thrown in 
his way by profligate men, he went to the 
white settlements in Missouri, where he was 
preaching with encouraging prospects, the 
last I heard from him. It is probable he 
will one day return, and continue his efforts 
to save some of that hardened and polluted 
race. 

Some time before he left the nation, he 
described his situation in a letter, as more 
and more encouraging. He said, " I never 
felt myself more at home among the Osages 
than at present : I never had more of their 
confidence ; and, indeed, never had higher 
hopes of eventual success. Two evenings 
since, I went into a lodge for the special 
purpose, as I often do, of trying toenlight- 
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you miderstand that Mr. Pixlej's residence 
at Neosho was near tVhite'Hmr^s\'\l\^e. 

In my next letter I will tell you about 
some of their former notion^ of religion. 
Ever yours, Cornelia. 



LETTER XX.^ 

My dear Cousinsj — In some of my first 
letters about the Osages, I often mentioned 
Sans-Nerf, a chief of considerable influence, 
who in the prime of life visited New Eng- 
land, and afterwards the seat of govern- 
ment. Mr. Dodge thought he might derive 
as much knowledge of the religious ,opin- 
ions of the tribe from him as any other man 
of his years; he therefore entered into 
conversation upon the subject, by asking 
him what he knew of God before his first 
visit to the eastern States 9 

Sans-JVerf. I have formerly been laught 
to consider the sun, the moon, the eiarth 
and the sky to be the principal gods. 

Mr. Dodge. Who first told you about 
God? 

Sans'JVejf, The old men told me about 
him from my earliest childhood. 

Mr. Dodge proposed a variety of ques- 
tions with a view to ascertain whether he 
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knew any thing about sin, or the overruling 
providence of God, but the old man did not 
appear to comprehend his meaning, or to 
attach any ideas to most of his questibns. 
When asked if he often prayed to his gods, 
he replied, " The Osages put mud on their 
faces, and ask the ground, the sun, and the 
moon, to help them go to war." 

To the question whether there would be 
an hereafter, he rapidly replied, " When the 
body is dead, that is the end." He said he 
thought his gods hated him, when they re- 
fused to grant what he most wished to ob- 
tain. Mr. Dodge made similar inquiries of 
an old man of eighty years of age. In an- 
swer to a question concerning God, the man 
said, " There are four gods that I can see 
— the sun, moon, seven stars, and yard-ell-" 
and another which could not be seen by any 
one. The missionary inquired if the gods 
required men to do, or refrain from doing 
certain things. The Osage man repli^, 
'^ If we want to go to war, we putr mud on 
our faces and fast seven days, and then lii a 
dream the several gods bring us tidings of 
certain success. The sun requires us to go 
to war and bring a scalp; the moon to 
bring a skin to make moccasins ; and one 
star requires us to paint the leader red wh^<^ 
we gp to war. 

13* 
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He said they held a great meetiag eve^ 
year, when all prayed, and he prayed for 
whatever he wanted at other times, and put 
mud on his face. It could not be discover- 
od that, any of them ever refrained from any 
action out of fear to the gods, but this old 
man was confident there was an hereafter; 
being asked where he should live after 
death, he replied, '^ At an old town on the 
Missouri ; we shall have bodies as here ; it 
will be good hunting ground ; there will be 
plenty of game ; we shall go to war as we do 
now. Different nations will go to different 
places." 

Thus you see, my dear cousins, what gross 
darkness covers the minds of the poor 
heathen Osages, after all the money that 
has been expended, and all the missionary 
labors bestowed upon them, in the hope of 
leading them to accept the blessings of re- 
ligion and civilization. Do you feel dis- 
couraged, and wish to recal those heroic 
Christian missionaries, and leave the heath- 
en still wandering in the paths that must 
end in eternal death 9 T beseech you to 
pause, before you say, " I will do no more 
for these hard-hearted, ungrateful Osages ; 
I will give no more money to be wasted 
upon them ; other tribes are willing to be 
instructed and reformed ; I will help them." 
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So will I, my dear friends, but we must not 
abandon the Osages; there is no other 
remedy for their blindness, except the gos- 
pel ; we must still continue our alms and 
prayers ; 'the word of God is still, powerful, 
and when it has been brought to bear upon 
their understandings, hearts, and conscien- 
ces, they will have ears to hear, eyes to 
see, and hearts to feel and love the " truth 
as it is in Jesus." I would not have them 
deserted so long as there is a missionary to 
be found, who is willing to remain among 
them. We have put our hands to the work, 
and I am resolved never to relinquish my 
efforts to do good to this tribe, and the 
other numerous tribes that live beyond 
them, nearer to the setting sun. 

A view of the multitudes of Indians who 
are to-day roaming over the great wilder- 
ness between Uniont^d the foot of the 
Rocky mountains, ignorant and degraded, 
instead of discouraging our minds, ought to 
rouse up all our energies and quicken us in 
prayer and effort, that the light of the gos- 
pel may shine upon them in such a full 
blaze as to dissipate the mists of supersti- 
tion, and the thick darkness that from time 
immemorial has overshadowed them. Ev- 
ery year we are gaining increa«ing knowl- 
edge of the situation, wants, and miseries. 
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of those who dwell in the western regions, 
even to the great Pacific Ocean, and hear 
of one place after another, which might be 
occupied as a missionary station, had we 
thQ men jand money requisite for their es- 
tablishment. Most of these tribes being 
farther removed from civilized life than the 
Osages, are, if possible, more ignorant and 
untractable than they ; but this must not 
influence our conduct, for the promise of 
God stands sure and steadfast ; the heathen 
shall be given to Christ as an mheritance, 
and we may well feel honored of God in 
being allowed to bo co-workers with him 
in bringing the promises to fulfilment. 

I think that one proof of the speedy ac- 
complishment of this promise being at hand, 
so far as heathen Indians are concerned, is 
the scarcity of game in those regions that 
most abounded in it twenty years ago. It 
is believed by many, that in the same num- 
ber of years to come, the Indians must sub- 
sist by cultivating the soil, or perish. When 
the Indians become farmers, they will no 
longer be accounted savages; therefore, 
the only way to save them from extinction 
seems to be to civilize and christianize them. 
Though it will require large contributions 
of money for several years, and faithful per- 
severing missionary labor; yet, I do not 
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believe Christians will let the good work 
stop, for want of means to prosecute it with 
increasing vigor from year to year, till the 
wished-for success is realized. 

Yours affectionately, Cobnelia. 

After Cornelia sent the last letter to her 
cousins, she was unable to write any more 
for two or three weeks ; in that time Wil- 
liam Elton had sent for, and^received all her 
letters concerning the Osages ; he had read 
them with care, and felt so deeply concern- 
ed for the little children who had been for- 
saken by their cruel mothers, that had em- 
braced the first opportunity to call upon 
her, and niake further inquiries. Cornelia 
assured him that all she had Written was 
strictly true, and added, " I know of other 
cases equally barbarous. One woman re- 
solved to destroy her twin infants immedi- 
ately after their birth. One of the mission- 
aries heard of her resolution, and narrowly 
watched the movements of all connected 
with her ; by hiring an old woman who was 
in the plot, to make known what had been 
done with them, it was ascertained they had 
been carried into the woods and left. 

After a long and toilsome search by the 
missionaries, the poor little creatures were 
found almost famished, covered over with a 
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bit of an old tattered blanket, one of them 
sucking the cheek of the other. 

William, Miss Pel ham, do you think 
they would have died if the missionaries had 
not interfered 9 

Cornelia. I have no doubt but they would 
have died in a short time, for it was evident 
they had received no nourishment, and it is 
not likely any human bein^ would have ever 
discovered them, unless the most diligent 
search had been made, for they were found 
in a dark and unfrequented wood. 

William. What became of them ? 

Cornelia. They were carried to the mis- 
sion house and tenderly nursed. 
/ William. Are all Osage mothers cmel to 
their babes *? 

Cornelia. No, some of them appear to 
be amiable and friendly women, and would 
treat their children kindly if they knew 
how ; but the poor little creatures suffer 
extremely when they are sick for the want 
of medicine and suitable nourishment. Mr. 
Vaill, in passing a lodge, saw the owner 
sitting in a disconsolate posture near the 
door ; he entered and sat down ; the man 
looking at him mournfully, but in silence, 
stooped down and opened a buffalo skin 
that lay at his feet, and behold it contained 
a miserable infant, wasted away to skin and 
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bones. Mr. Vaill told Dr. Palmer the con- 
dition of the child, and he went to see it, 
gave it medicine and proper nourishment, 
and it soon recruited. About two years af- 
terwards, Mr. Vaill passed that way again, 
and calling at the same lodge, the man called 
a bright playful little fellow to him, saying, 
"This is the child your Doctor cured." 

WiUiam. I should think they would val- 
ue missionary physicians very highly. 

Cornelia. I should think so too, but they 
are so strongly attached to their supersti- 
tious customs, that they generally prefer 
their conjurers and medicine men^ to our most 
humane and skilful physicians. 

fViliiam. How do the best Indian moth- 
ers treat their little ones *? 

Cornelia. They tie them down upon a 
flat board when they are two or three days 
old, in such a manner that they can move 
neither hand or foot ; indeed, the only mo- 
tion they can make is to roll their heads 
from one side of the board to the other. 
In this uncomfortable state they remain a 
long time, and when they run alone, instead 
of a whip and a wheelbarrow, the little 
boys have a bow and arrows given them ; 
the older children then teach him to climb 
-about, and fire arrows at butterflies, birds, 
and grasshoppers, till he becomes strong 
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enough to run after his father and brothers 
to the hunting camp, where he soon learns 
to kill deer, and in process of time he goes 
out upon the great buffalo and bear hunt. 
When this little hunter becomes a man, he 
pants for an opportunity to distinguish him- 
self, and acquire the coveted glory of a 
brave. 

WiUiam. How is this glory obtained ? 

Cornelia. By stealing horses, killing men 
in fight, and murdering women and children. 
Before an individual sets out to achieve the 
deeds, which alone can secure this honor, he 
engages in numberless ceremonies and rites, 
prescribed by the most renowned of his na- 
tion, and after completing the requisite 
amount of fasting, howling, crying, and 
praying, he paints himself, and departs from 
the home of his childhood, and usually re- 
turns a brave. He then selects a wife, who 
conducts him to the lodge of her father, 
where he immediately assumes the most 
unbounded power ; subjecting her whole 
family to his unbroken will and pleasure. 
Ever afterwards he feels at liberty to live in 
idleness and vice, till death overtakes him, 
and he sinks into his grave, ** unsanctified, 
unsaved." 

William* What a cruel, proud, and ty- 
rarxuical race they are ! 
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Cornelia. Ti:ue ; their pride is intolera- 
ble, when we consider their poverty and de- 
basement, r will mention one little cir- 
cumstance, to show you how perfectly ab- 
surd and inconsistent their notions of honor 
are. A boy of ten or twelve years old, 
loitered about day after day, near one of the 
mission houses, nearly, if nut quite naked ; 
being reproved for his shameful appearance, 
he pleaded poverty ; Mr. Pixley then gave 
him a garment of ^his own, made of gray 
cloth ; but still he sauntered about naked, 
aad the missionary inquired of the boy'« 
mother the cause of it ; she told him' the boy 
was ashamed to put it on, because it was 
not hlue^ the color of the clothes usually 
worn by the Indian traders. 

William. I wonder the patience and for- 
bearance of the missionaries have not been 
exhausted long ago. 

Cornelia. They expected a long trial of 
their faith and patience, when they engaged 
to carry the gospel to this distant tribe, and 
ought not to feel disappointed or discour- 
aged. As a nation, the Osages are the 
most notorious beggars in the world. 

William. Their land is good, I do not 
see why they must be poor enough to beg. 

Cornelia. They have no other excuse 
for their poverty but their idleness and 

14 
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wickedness. But after years of efTort to 
suppress begging, the missionaries have not 
been able to effect a reformation beyond 
the schools and the settlement at Hopefield. 
Whenever you meet an Osage, you are sa- 
luted with, " Wha-pau-ne, wha-pau-ne, I 
am poor, I am poor ; Non-i-hb-nin-ka, to- 
bacco I have none ; Wah-num-bra-nin-ka, 
food I have none ; Noh-pa-he, I am very 
hungry ; Tsche-as-cha, to death, I am near.'* 

fVilliam. Is it a common thing for them 
to appear naked among people 9 

Cornelia. Till children are five or six 
years old, they go nearly or quite naked ; 
in most cases they do not wear a dollar's 
worth of clothes before they are fourteen or 
fifteen years of age. Two or three deer 
skins furnish all the covering for a large 
family in their wild state. They have re- 
ceived the impression, that if a man is white 
he must be rich. 

William. You mentioned in one of your 
letters, that they had formed a kind of gov- 
ernment ; do they not punish crimes, since 
they made laws *? 

Cornelia, Yes; some crimes are made 
punishable by death, but without the con- 
sent of the braves, the chiefs can do nothing. 
When an individual undertakes to execute 
the law upon an ofiender, it is often done 
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in a summary way. To give you one or 
two examples i — A vile woman became so 
wicked tljat the law demanded her death ; 
an old nian took upon himself the office of 
executioner, and comm§ Aon her sudden- 
ly, plunged a knifej^^o h«r breast, and she 
died instantly. Another woman became 
extremely debased ; efforts were made to 
reclaim . her, but in vain. One day her 
brother said to her, " Do you refuse now 
and forever to listen to your friends ?" She 
gave him to understand that she should not 
change her course, and he shot her dead 
upon the spot. 

William, O dear, what a dreadful state 
of society ! ' 

Cornelia, At present it is shocking to 
think of their condition, with such a de- 
lightful country, and followed as they have 
been of late years with all the means ne- 
cessary to make them wise and happy ; it 
makes me feel sad at times when I think 
of them. 

William, What kind of country is it *? 

Cotmelin, A great part of it is called a 
rolling 'prairie ; that is, a country neither 
level nor mountainous; the prairies are 
destitute of wood, and covered with a tall, 
rank grass, so high that a man can just over- 
look it on horseback, at some seasons of the 
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year. I have heard of one prairie two 
hundred miles long, between Union and the 
first range of the Rocky Mountains. 

fVil^m*, Do you suppose tKey never 
had any trees oAlfeui? 

Cornelia. It i« tho|&ht all the prairies in 
the western country nsm some time been 
covered with timber ; — that they were oc- 
casioned by large fires ia probable. 

fViMiam. Who would burn over so much, 
ground 9 

Cornelia. I have been told that the In- 
dians and white hunters, often set fire to- 
the high grass, to drive out the game it 
conceals and in that way thousands of acres 
of woodland are burnt over every year. 
When a fire is once kindled, there is no 
telling where or when it will stop. You 
can hardly conceive of the appearance of a 
large prairie on fire. 

William. It must look very grand and 
terrible. Miss Pelham, I must go home 
now, but I hope you will let me read the 
remainder of the letters you write about 
the Osages. 

Cornelia. I will ; I shall write but one 
more, and if you will call tomorrow you 
may read it before it goes to the post-office. 

William promised to call, and then took 
leave and went home. 
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LETTER XXI. 

My dear Counns^ — In this letter 1 shall 
endeavor to draw my Osage mission history 
Ho a close. 

This tribe continued their wandering 
predatory habits, and in the summer of 1830 
the missionaries complained that they were, 
with the exception of the Hopefield settlers 
4md a few others, as regardless of the ad- 
yvntBiges of education, religion, and civili- 
zation, as ever, and that the chiefs taught 
their children to believe their old ways 
were more honorable than the new ones 
prepared by the missionaries. 

This year three young Creeks, one of 
them a son of old general Mcintosh, came 
to Union and requested instruction, that 
lliey might impart a knowledge of books 
and religion to their perishing countrymen. 
Two of them were pious, and the mmd of 
young Mcintosh was at that time deeply 
solemn, having jrecently buried his young 
wife. 

They were received into the mission 
school, and every Sabbath they went among 
their own people and related in their best 
manner all they had been tauj^ht respect- 
ing the way of salvation by fiuth in Christ. 

14* 
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I believe I have already told you about the 
removal of many of the Osages at the in- 
stigation of the white traders, and that 
their places were soon after occupied by 
other Indians. A party of two or three 
thousand Creeks that used to reside in a 
territory lying between Georgia and Ala- 
bama, moved into the country lying on the 
west side of the river Verdigris, near its 
junction with the Arkansaw. In their old 
territory, they had been instructed more or 
less by Baptist and Methodist christians. 

For a time the Osages that remained 
lived in open hostility with the Creeks and 
Cherokees, but at the present time they live 
in peace with all their eastern neighbors. 
The Pawnees and other tribes to the west 
towards the rocky mountains are their 
greatest foes. 

When the new treaty was made with the 
Cherokees of the Arkansaw, Hopefield fell 
within the Cherokee limits, and the settlers 
had to remove a second time. They selec- 
ted a spot on the same side of Grand river 
upon which Union is built, twenty-five miles 
north of it. It is now called New Hope- 
field. When they removed Mr. Requa 
went with them, fifteen families in all ; the 
land is excellent, and it is a most desirable 
spot for an Indian settlement. 
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They soon enclosed fields, and were more 
diligent and cheerful than they had ever 
been, and in respect to quarreling, steal- 
ing, &c. they are certainly very much re- 
formed, but they have such an unconquer- 
able passion for war and hunting, that even 
these settlers find it difficult to stay at home 
when they see their former companions fit- 
ting out for chase, and going to the wars, 
notwithstanding their advancement in civ- 
ilization ; war schemes seem to be incor- 
porated in all the thoughts and feelings of 
the Osages, and it is probable that nothing 
but the grace of the Gospel will ever re- 
strain or subdue them. These pay much 
better attention to preaching than the other 
parts of the nation, but not as good as the 
Creeks, scarcely a hundred of whom have 
become serious, but those who oppose are 
very bitter, and vent their enmity in threats 
and stripes upon offending wives, daugh- 
ters, and slaves who persevere in seeking 
salvation with all the heart. 

Young Chilly Mc Intosh intreated the 
missionaries to come to the Creeks and 
said, " we consider that we have a right to 
whatever will improve our nation, and we 
think the gospel will do it," but their 
Agent, forbade preaching and every other 
effort to interest the Indians in religion 
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and the missionaries were obliged to be 
very cautious in all their movements, and 
all their meetings were held on the Cher- 
okee line, till a new Agent friendly to 
the cause was appointed. Besides the la- 
bors bestpwjsd upon the Creeks and Chero- 
kees, the missionaries held divine worship 
at Fort Gibson every Sabbath, for a con* 
siderable time, which was attended by about 
a hundred and fifty persons, and had all 
connected with the fort attended them,, 
there would have been a cofagregation of 
three hundred or more. 

The Rev. Mr. Dodge formerly superin- 
tendent of the Harmony station has been 
authorized to remove and form a new sta- 
tion near one of the large Osage villages, at 
a place called Boudinot ; from whom he 
can easily gain access to them. In the 
spring of 1831 the Rev. Mr. Dodge, Mr. 
Vaill and Mr. Washburn of the Arkansaw 
Cherokee Mission made a preaching tour 
of several weeks among the villages in the 
nation. One of the chiefs of the Little 
Osages named Walk-in-rain has a most 
beautiful village situated on a gentle emi- 
nence, in an open prairie upon the Neosho 
commanding a vast prospect. 

From this place the missionaries with 
their interpreters went down to Mr. Cho- 
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teau's, sixteen miles, and held a meeting 
with his neighbors, consisting of Americans, 
Frenchmen, Africans and Osages to the 
nmnber of fifty or sixty ; one of the mis- 
sionaries addressed them in £nglish, and 
another in Indian with the help of a good 
interpreter. It was thought as many as a 
thousand Osages heard the gospel in this 
tour ; and those meetings which were ap- 
pointed exclusively for men, and those for 
women and children, were much better at- 
tended than those where all of every age 
and both sexes were invited to assemble. 
Similar tours have been repeated with still 
greater vencouragement. 

The agent of whom I have just been 
speaking has presented a fine bell to thd 
mission at Harmony, and several distinguish- 
ed visitors there the past year left unequiv- 
ocal evidence of their approbation in the 
handsome presents they made. The latter 
• part of 1831, was marked by an increas- - 
ing degree of seriousness among the schol- 
ars of the mission schc^pl, and in March 
1832 quite a number of them were thought 
to have become true christians. Eight 
or ten obtained a hope in one week, and 
in June 1832 thirteen were added to the 
church and several more are thought 
hopefully pious. Almost every one had 
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been, or then were members of the mission 
school. 

The girls attached to this school are very 
industrious ; in less than eight months they 
spun and wove more than a hundred and 
fifty yards of cloth — the boys too are taught 
the common labors of a farm, and a num- 
ber of those who have been there educated 
have settled in life and adopted the habits 
and customs of their more civilized neigh- 
bors. The principal labors of the mission- 
aries at Harmony are connected with the 
school as there is now no Indian village 
within fifty miles. 

Mr. Amasa Jones, a licensed preacher at 
that station, has recently been ordained by 
the Arkansaw Presbytery. 

The Hopefield settlement have made 
considerable progress of late; the land 
is well cultivated, and oxen are much 
used on the farms, and a few of the men 
have become quite expert in driving them, 
of which they are not a little proud. Not 
long since the chi§f of this little band made 
an address in which he said, I suppose that 
the Great Spirit inclined the hearts of our 
friends to help us in consequence of our at- 
tending to the directions given in the word 
of God, and because we remembered God's 
holy day, and assembled to listen, to his 
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word. This he supposed is the reason, and 
this the cause why our little settlement 
is becoming respectable wherever it is 
known." Adding "Moreover, why are 
the borders of our prairie made beautiful 
with herds of cattle peacefully grazing, and 
our cabins becoming surrounded with swine 
and fowls ready for our use *? It must be 
because we have listened to the instruc- 
tions, and followed the advice of our mis- 
sionary. Let us not forget to assemble 
every Sabbath to receive instruction from 
the word of God." 

I think I hear aunt Claiborne say, 'f I do 
not perceive any religion in this speech," 
please to tell her that I did not copy it be- ' 
cause I thought it breathed the spirit of 
piety, but it exhibits an approach to civili- 
zation. It is extremely difficult for any of 
the missionaries to make an Osage man dis- 
criminate with any thing like clearness be- 
tween religion and farming, if he ploughs 
and plants, and wears clothes like white 
, men he seems to think himself a christian 
as a matter of course. 

Said Clamore to one of the missionarieSj 
" You do nothing but talk to me about 
books, you have never given me a plough, 
an ox, or a brake-over, these are the things 
which I want. To a red man destitute of 
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the means of living like white people, the- 
education and sentiments of white people 
are of no use. 

Do you think the Cherokees who sent 
their children to your school took books 
first f no — I suppose they first received 
cattle in their schools. If I had a house 
and things like white people I would send. 
a great many children to school." 

The Creeks begged so hard for a teacher 
to come and live with them, that the mis- 
sionaries promised to furnish them with on& 
in case they would prepare a school-house,. 
&c. A great body of them assembled, 
each bearing a log upon his back to build 
it. Mr. Redfield was the man of their 
- choice and he went to them in October 
1831 just one year from this time. A 
church has been organized which contains 
sixty members. Mr. Redfield is station- 
ed about twenty miles from Union ; New 
Hopefield is thirty miles from them. Mr. 
William and George Requa with their wives 
reside here. 

The family at Union is composed of the 
Rev. Mp. Vaill, Rev. Mr. Montgomery and 
Dr. Weed with their wives ; Stephen Van 
Renssalaer, who was educated at the Com- 
wal mission school is the interpreter, and 
resides at Union. 
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At Boudinot, the Rey. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dodge with their two sons who have been 
in New England the past year, have recent- 
ly returned to their parents it is hoped with 
renewed hearts. 

The family at the Harmony station is 
composed of the Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. Aus- 
tin, Mr. Bright, farmer, with their wives, 
and Mr. Colby, mechanic, Mr. John Austin, 
teacher, and Miss Mary Etris. The school 
at this station has never been so prosper- 
ous as the past year. 

My dear cousins, I have now made you 
acquainted with the commencement, prog- 
ress, and present circumstances of all the 
melons at this time under the patronage 
and direction of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions among 
the sotUh western tribes of Indians. 

You have seen that a large amount of 
labor has been performed, large sums of 
money expended, many valuable lives lost, 
and many, very many precious, immortal 
souls saved. But still, very little has been 
accompUshed, when compared with what 
remains to be done before the gospel will 
triumph from the Mississippi to th^ Pacific 
Ocean. ♦ 

I almost weep when I think of the con- 
descension of God in permitting such un- 

15 
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worthy beings, as you and I, and all other 
Sabbath school teachers and scholars are, 
to become co-workers with him in the 
performance of his promises to the poor 
heathen. 

The time will come when all this great 
continent will be covered with inhabitants 
who will love God supremely, erect church- 
es for his worship, hallow his Sabblaths, and 
consecrate their powers, faculties, and sub* 
stance, to the advancement and glory of 
his kingdom in the world. And we are 
paving the way for these blessed scenes, if 
we are diligently laboring to proniote the 
interests of learning and religion among 
the tribes who still remain unblest with the 
pure light of revelation. 

We have recently heard from uncle Pel- 
ham, and hope to see him in about three 
months. He desired his best love to uncle 
and aunt Claiborne, and all their dear chil- 
dren ; and in a postscript said, '^ God wil- 
ling, I hope to spend next Christmas with 
our beloved family circle." 

My parents purpose having a family meet- 
ing soon after his return, and we hope it 
will be early in the fall. Ma' says, " your 
aunt Claiborne's family is so numerous it 
will be difficult for them to take all their 
children a journey together ; perhaps the 
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family meeting will be there." The remaiii 
hajs filled mj heart with gladness, for uncle 
proposes to visit on his way home, all the 
missionary stations under the care of the 
American Board among the northrwest&n 
tribes of Indians, and it will be delightful 
to hear him describe the persons and places 
he has himself seen. Remember me affec- 
tionately to all my friends, and tell them I . 
hope we shall persevere in all our labors «f 
love to benefit the Cherokee, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw and Qsage Indians. 

Yours in lov^.- Cornelia. 
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